Fordham University Press 


is continuing its proud tradition of publishing 
books of the highest calibre and impeccable 
scholarship, with its 1959 list. Catholic educa- 
tors and scholars will find titles of substantial 
relevance and great timeliness among the books 
published this year. 


The forthcoming General Council on the rela- 
tions of East and West is reflected in Oscar 
Halecki’s From Florence to Brest (published in 
March); Yves Congar’s After Nine Hundred 
Years (ready Summer) indicates the historical 
background of the Schism and the steps towards 
a true meeting of the minds that will heal the 
centuries-old breach. 


Dom Jean Leclercq’s The Love of Learning and 
the Desire for God (Fall 1959) will present a 
brilliant Benedictine’s study of the apostolic 
character of learning which has, for centuries, 
been the motivation of the tradition of Catholic 
Scholarship. 


The three volumes on the Sister-Formation 
Movement will be supplemented ( Fall & Winter 
1959-60) by two more volumes. 


Catalogs on request 
Atlantic City NCEA — Booth E 87. 
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“CATHOLIC TEXTBOO 


FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


NEW OFFICIAL REVISED BALTIMORE CATECHISM— THE JOHNSON BIBLE HISTORY SERIES 
McGuire-Connell Series The Bible Story 


No. 0—First Communion, by Sister Annunziata The Bible History 

No. 1—By Father McGuire The Story of the Church 
No. 2—By Father McGuire 

No. 3—Regular, by Father Connell 





THE GILMOUR BIBLE HISTORY SERIES 
McCloskey’s Bible Stories 


No. 3—Confraternity, by Father Connell The Bible History 


THE NEW BIBLE HISTORY WORKBOOK 


By Rt. Rev. Monsignor Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D. ee on ee eee SN eee oe 


Founders of Freedom 
LIVING MY RELIGION SERIES Bearers of Freedom 
Primer, Our Heavenly Father Leaders of Freedom 
Book 1—Living in God’s Love Challenge of Freedom 
Book 2—Living by God’s Law Guardian of Freedom 
Book $—Living in God's Grace WORKBOOKS FOR HISTORIES 
Book 4—Living for God Ancient Roads 

Book 5—Living Through God’s Gifts Discovered Roads 
Book 6—Living in God’s Church Early Roads 

Book 7—Living for Triumph Modern Roads 

Book 8—Living for Holiness Present Roads 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


A Course in Religion—Laux Introduction to the Bible—Laux 
Church History —Laux Catholic Truth in Survey Series—Falque 


FOR COLLEGES 


THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY SERIES Preface to Happiness 

Volume 1—Defense of the Catholic Church The Philosophy of Communism 
Volume 2—God and Creation Fundamentals of Mariology 
Volume 3—God the Redeemer The Mass of the Roman Rite 
Volume 4—Channels of Redemption Teach Ye All Nations 

Summa Theologica 





GENERAL 


The Saint Mary Missal The New Missal for Every Day 
The New Roman Missal Banner Books 
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... use College Texts in Theology* 
from The Priory Press 


CATHOLIC EDUCATORS the country over are beginning to realize more and more that the modern student 
needs a mature knowledge of divine truth; a knowledge which “enriched” catechism classes cannot supply. The 
series College Texts in Theology fulfills that need by returning theology to its rightful place as an integral 


part of a truly Christian college education. God and His Creation—516 pp., $4.95. The Christian Life—Ready 





Fall, 1959. Christ, and His Sacraments—630 pp., $4.95. Toward Marriage in Christ—199 pp., paper, $1.50. 


THE PRIORY PRESS 


PUBLISHERS OF COLLEGE TEXTS IN THEOLOGY 
ASBURY ROAD 
*On display—NCEA Convention—Booth L-3 DUBUQUE, IOWA 
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Correspondence 





Two Labor Bills 


Eprror: In your editorial, “Union Reform 
Bills” (2/14), you indicate that there is 
a need for a law to protect union members 
against racketeers and petty dictators. You 
indicate that both the Administration bill 
and the Kennedy bill, insofar as internal 
union reforms are concerned, have only 
minor differences. You do not criticize in 
your editorial the differences in the Admin- 
istration’s bill. You seem to indicate that 
the Administration refuses to compromise. 
It would also appear, by implication, that 
the Democratic majority refuses to compro- 
mise. Is compromise the duty only of the 
minority? 

Wouldn’t your editorial have been im- 
partial if you had suggested that both the 
Administration and the Democratic Con- 
gress put the interest of the country above 
political consideration and effect a compro- 
mise? Would not such a stand be closer to 
the “Christian outlook”? 

RicHArD F, WARTMAN 
Ashland, Wis. 


Liturgy in Oklahoma 


Eprror: Mrs. Kolander (Am. 2/14, p. 561) 
could “shout with joy” at the lay participa- 
tion in the liturgy here in Oklahoma. All 
over the State entire parishes are singing 
English hymns appropriate to each part of 
the Mass. Choirs are practically a thing of 
the past. We also respond with the acolytes 
in Latin, and we recite parts of the Ordi- 
nary, such as the Credo and Sanctus, in 


English. All these changes are in accord’ 


with papal writings on lay participation in 
the liturgy. 

(Mrs.) James F. Mupp 
Bartlesville, Okla. 


An Important Demurrer 


Epiror: I am sure your news item “Reli- 
gious TV on the Pan” (Am. 3/7, p. 647) 
was intended to be helpful to our radio 
and television apostolate. I say this because 
your magazine has always been so high in 
its praise of the quality of our work. 

We were most disappointed in the results 
of the UNDA international awards this 
year, not so much because we received only 
one honorable mention, but because of the 
reports that we received on the conduct of 
the contest both from our own observer 
and from a foreign correspondent. I would 
like to quote several important excerpts 
from one of their reports to emphasize the 
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conditions under which the awards were 
given: 

The “international” congress had all 
the earmarks of a French show. No 
love for the Americans was in evi- 
dence. I find this appalling in Catho- 
lic affairs. The English and Italian 
and even a French delegate confided 
to me that they found national con- 
siderations being given more weight in 
the judging committees than the mer- 
its of the offerings. 

The U. S. entries—14 in all—were 
disqualified arbitrarily, all except six. 
The six were placed in categories in 
which they did not belong and one 
was shown only partially. 

Both Finn a I, neither of whom 
speaks French, were pretty much on 
the outside all the time. . . . We were 
not given a friendly reception. 

It might be interesting for you to know 
that two of the finest productions we have 
ever done—André Girard’s color films, The 
Sermon on the Mount and The Passion and 
Resurrection—were never shown to the re- 
viewing judges. 

When you say in the article that “total 
U. S. showing before UNDA was dubbed 
‘mediocre’ by a jury of experts” you are, 
first of all, saying that NCCM’s total show- 
ings were “mediocre” because we were the 
only ones who sent films to the showing 
from the United States. This criticism flies 
in the face of facts and of your own previ- 
ous editorial comments. By the way, I 
would be interested in knowing who said 
that jury of experts dubbed the U. S. show- 
ing “mediocre.” 

During the past several years NCCM’s 
television productions have received just 
about every award that can be given for 
excellence to religious television programs. 
Included in this list is the most recent Syl- 
vania Award for exceptional merit, which 
never before has been given to a religious 
program. 

I think it is unfair both to NCCM and 
to some truly outstanding diocesan tele- 
vision programs to say—as you did—that 
religious television may be “doomed to 
muddle along in its present mediocrity.” To 
be sure, a great deal of religious tele- 
vision programing—Catholic not excepted— 
is mediocre. And some NCCM shows could 
be so criticized. However, by and large, 
religious television programs in the United 
States, particularly on the national level, 
are far superior to most foreign religious 
television programing as we know it. 

This letter undoubtedly appears to be 
defensive and it is so because your news 
story has placed us in that position. The 
bishops of the United States have entrusted 





NCCM with the production of 52 half-hour 
television programs a year. We have taken 
this responsibility seriously and have pro- 
duced by and large—not only in our own 
opinion but in the opinions of experts, 
critics and viewers—superior programs. This 
has not been easy. It has taken the blood, 
sweat and tears of many people to accom- 
plish what we have done in the past eight 
years. So, I am sure that you will under- 
stand why your news story cut so deeply 
and left us with the feeling that our good 
friends of AMErica had let us down. 

Martin H. Work 

Executive Director 
National Council of Catholic Men 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Eprror: Catholics owe a great debt of 
gratitude to the American radio and TV 
industry for having given more time and 
help to Catholic productions than any other 
nation in the world. This in spite of the 
fact that there is no law requiring radio 
and TV stations to give time to religion— 
although some seem to think there is. More 
than half of the Catholic radio and TV 
programs are given free or are charged a 
mere service or token fee. We have only 
one regret: lack of support from our Cath- 
olic listeners and viewers. 

GrEorGE TwiccG-PorRTER, S.J. 

Regional Director 

Sacred Heart Radio Program 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Blame for Inflation? 


Eprror: Fr. Benjamin L. Masse’s article 
“Professor Slichter Looks at Labor” (AM. 
2/21) was one of the best of its kind which 
I have read in any periodical during the 
past year—far superior, in my opinion, to 
the article in the Atlantic which occasioned 
its writing. I was particularly impressed by 
Fr. Masse’s imperturbably calm refusal to 
accept without qualification the increasing- 
ly popular assumption that labor’s wage 
demands are the principal, if not the only, 
cause of inflation. This assumption—which 
takes on the respectable status of a quasi- 
official governmental dogma in the Presi- 
dent’s recent Economic Report to the Con- 
gress—may conceivably be valid, but, pace 
Professor Slichter and the distinguished 
members of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, its validity has yet to 
be demonstrated. 

I am reminded, in this connection, of a 
pertinent article written a little more than 
a year ago by one of Professor Slichter’s 
colleagues at Harvard, “Is Management 
Creating a Class Society?” by Benjamin M. 
Selekman (Harvard Business Review, Jan.- 
Feb., 1958). Professor Selekman complains 
that businessmen, by and large, are in- 
clined to put the whole blame for inflation 
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Ideal for Reference, 
Supplementary Reading or as Text Books 





DOGMATIC THEOLOGY 


By Msgr. G. Van Noort. Translated and revised by William 
R. Murphy, S.S., and John J. Castelot, $.S.—The first English 
translation of Msgr. Van Noort’s excellent course in theology. 
Volume I: The True Religion $6.00 
Volume II: Christ’s Church $7.00 


A HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


By Ludwig Hertling, S.J. Translated by Anselm Gordon 

Biggs, O.S.B.—“As a popular history of the Church, Father 

Hertling’s account should be singled out for the highest 

recommendation; in its class it has few, if any, peers.” 
—America 


THE COLLEGE READINGS SERIES 


Readings in the various social sciences and branches of phi- 
losophy presenting the conclusions of competent scholars on 
subjects of importance to Catholic students. “Recommended 
for all college students, these volumes should be welcomed 
by any educated person wishing to be better informed.” 
—Catholic Review Service 
Readings in the History of Western Civilization, edited by 
Thomas P. Neill, Ph.D. 
Volume I $2.25 Volume II $2.25 
Readings in the Philosophy of Nature, edited by Henry J. 
Koren, C.S.Sp., $.T.D. $2.25 
Readings in Sociology, edited by Dr. Gordon C. Zahn $2.25 
Readings in Economics, edited by Richard E. Mulcahy, S.J. 
$2.25 


A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 


By Frederick Copleston, S.J.—“Considering the complexity 
of the issue discussed, the author’s style is surprisingly lucid 
and readable. . . . These volumes need chewing and digest- 
ing but they can be read with profit by the general reader 
and by those who have been equally frustrated by ordinary 
philosophy texts and popularized introductions to philoso- 
phy.”—The Catholic World 


Volume I: Greece and Rome $4.00 
Volume II: Augustine to Scotus $4.50 
Volume III: Ockham to Suarez $5.00 
Volume IV: Descartes to Leibniz $4.50 


Volume V: Hobbes to Hume Shortly $4.50 


CONTEMPORARY MORAL THEOLOGY 


By John C. Ford, S.J. and Gerald Kelly, S.J.—“One looks 
forward to the promised further studies and strongly urges 
all serious students of moral problems to begin immediately 
the acquisition of the series.”—Most Rev. John Wright 

Volume I: Questions in Fundamental Moral Theology $4.50 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


By Andres Fernandez, S.J. Translated by Paul Barrett, 
O.F.M.Cap.—“A tremendous abundance of learning is pre- 
sented to afford a more penetrating appreciation of the 
Gospel in its smallest incidents and as a grand whole. . . . 
The book deserves to be ranked with the finest of its kind.” 

—Msgr. John S. Kennedy Illustrated $12.50 


























Wherever good books are sold 
THE NEWMAN PRESS—Westminster, Maryland 
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master craftsmanship 
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great heritage of Catholic liturgical art 





. .. masterful design combine 





to create for America’s 


Catholic schools ... 











all NCEA 


delegates and visitors are 
cordially invited to visit Josten’s 
exhibit, Booths C-10 and C-12, to receive 


a free packet of souvenirs. 















































































































olleges 


and Universities Conducted 
by 


The Holy Cross Fathers 
and Brothers (C.S.C.) 


KING’S COLLEGE, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
(Men) Liberal Arts, Science, Pre-Medical, Business Admin- 
istration, Pre-Engineering, Teacher Training. 


ST. EDWARD’S UNIVERSITY, Austin, Texas 
(Men) Liberal Arts, Science, Business, Engineering, Pre- 
Medical, Teacher Training. 


STONEHILL COLLEGE, North Easton, Mass. 


(Coeducational) Liberal Arts, Science, Business Administra- 
tion, Pre-Medical, Teacher Training. 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME, Notre Dame, Ind. 


(Men) Liberal Arts, Science, Commerce, Engineering, Grad- 
uate Arts and Science, Law. 


UNIVERSITY OF PORTLAND, Portland 3, Oregon 
(Coeducational ) Liberal Arts, Science, Business Administra- 
tion, Nursing, Music, Engineering, Library Science, Pre- 
Medical, Teacher Training, Graduate Arts. 


* 


For FURTHER INFORMATION 
address 
THE DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 



























on the unions. “Inflation,” he says, “is in- 
deed a menacing danger. But we will get 
nowhere by blaming labor or their unions 
any more than businessmen or their corpo- 
rations. Nor will preaching self-restraint to 
individuals and their leaders get us very 
far.” Dr. Selekman adds, for good measure: 
“If we expect people ever to forego wage 
increases, it will have to be the result of 
a moral crusade, started not by those at the 
bottom but by those at the very top of 
the economic and social scale. The example 
would have to be set by presidents, vice- 
presidents and all other executives. . . .” 

This admonition to businessmen is also 
applicable, in its own way, to economists 
in and out of government service, in spite 
of the fact that most of them are probably 
underpaid. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that Fr. Masse 
consistently makes better sense on the sub- 
ject of labor-management relations than 
any other journalist I can think of. 

Mscr. GeorcE G. Hiccins 

Director 

Department of Social Action 

National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Washington, D. C. 


South of the Border 


Eprror: I read with interest your editorial 
“Preparing the Experts” (AM. 2/21). It 
is heartening to find your distinguished 
publication adding its weight to the cam- 
paign to awaken interest in Latin America 
among American Catholic students. 

Three years ago the Institute of Hispanic 
Studies was founded at Xavier University 
in Cincinnati for this very purpose. Since 
this event and the work of the Institute 
have been well publicized, it is surprising 
to find that the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare was unaware of 
this when it published its bulletin Ameri- 
can Cooperation with Higher Education 
Abroad in 1957. Xavier’s program is in 
every sense of the word an area-study pro- 
gram, for it offers courses in Spanish lan- 
guage, Spanish and Spanish American 
literature, Spanish history, Latin American 
history and geography, economic problems 
of Latin America, international law and 
international relations. 

This summer Xavier is cooperating with 
Loyola University of New Orleans in its 
summer school in Mexico City, and is plan- 
ning an elaborate third summer session for 
Latin Americans. Plans are also being 
formulated for a program of indoctrination 
and training of industrial personnel being 
sent to Latin America. 

Epwarp J. GooDMAN 
Director 
Institute of Hispanic Studies 
Xavier University 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS: Leading to B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
e@ Pre-Medicine e@ Pre-Dentistry @ Pre-Engineering e Pre-Law 
e@ Courses Preparatory to other professions @ Air Force R.O.T.C. 


GRADUATE PROGRAMS: Master ot Education e Master of Arts 
in Secondary School Administration 


Write or Call Ottice of Admissions 
Visits by Appointment—Mldway 6-8881 
Sessions: Summer, Fall and Spring—Summer Session Co-Educational 


COLLEGE OF ST. THOMAS 


ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 

































Georgetown University 


FOUNDED 1789 


COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Degrees offered: AB, BS, BS in Social Sciences 


GRADUATE SCHOOL 
Degrees offered: MA, MS, MSFS, PhD 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
Degree offered: MD 


LAW CENTER 
Degrees offered: LLB, LLM, MPL, LCD, SJD 


SCHOOL OF DENTISTRY 
Degree offered: DDS 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Degree offered: BS in Nursing 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN SERVICE 
Degree offered: BS in Foreign Service 


INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES AND LINGUISTICS 





Address inquiries to Degrees offered: BS and MS in Languages and in Linguistics 
Registrar of School Concerned SCHOOL rage sche a a — Ks 
Degree offered: in Business and Public Administration 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY Pen cprsncs 
Washington 7, D. C. Degree credits offered 
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Current Comment 





Two Views on Foreign Aid 


Sometimes the best way to editorial- 
ize on the news is simply to juxtapose 
the facts and let them speak for them- 
selves. As for instance—— 

On March 20 the House Appropria- 
tions Committee refused to give the 
President a single penny of a $225- 
million request to keep the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund operating for the re- 
mainder of the current fiscal year. The 
fund lends money on easy terms to help 
underdeveloped countries raise their in- 
humanly low standards of living. 

A day later the State Department 
announced that the Soviet Union and 
its satellites had signed agreements 
during 1958 providing a billion dollars 
in aid for 18 underdeveloped countries. 
From 1955, when the Communist bloc 
began helping these countries, through 
1958, a total of $2.3 billion in grants 
and credits has been made available to 
them for military and economic devel- 
opment. 

Although during the same period the 
United States extended to the same 
countries some $4.4 billion in grants 
and credits, the struggle to keep them 
free and independent goes on. In many 
cases what is done over the next few 
years promises to be decisive. 


. . . Is Soviet Aid Effective? 


Opinions vary on the effectiveness of 
the Soviet aid program. Speaking at 
the annual conference of Washington’s 
Middle East Institute on March 21, 
Robert L. Allen, professor of economics 
at the University of Virginia and spe- 
cialist in Soviet foreign economic rela- 
tions, expressed the view that Soviet 
aid had reached its highest plateau in 
the Middle East, the area of greatest 
concentration, and would now begin to 
taper off. Countries with several years’ 
experience of Communist aid are be- 
coming disillusioned, he pointed out. 
Soviet performance has not lived up to 
expectations. Moreover, the political 
strings attached to Soviet aid are be- 
coming evident. If true, this is all the 
more reason why we should press for- 
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ward with our own aid programs and 
show that we can best the Soviets in 
the very field in which they have 
chosen to challenge us. 


NLRB Reports 


The report of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board for the fiscal year end- 
ing last June 30 furnishes further evi- 
dence of a deterioration in labor-man- 
agement relations. For the first time 
since 1941 the board received more 
charges of unfair labor practices than 
petitions for representation elections. 
It issued more complaints—450 against 
employers and 366 against unions— 
than in any year since 1953. The 
board’s general counsel filed more in- 
junction petitions than ever before. In- 
dicating increasing employer resistance 
to unionization, the percentage of con- 
sent elections fell from 79 in 1956 to 72. 

The growing opposition to unions 
was also reflected in the election figures. 
Last year unions lost 39 per cent of 
all board-conducted elections. This was 
a jump from 32 per cent in the pre- 
McClellan days of 1955. More than 
half the elections involved firms with 
fewer than 30 employes, which sug- 
gests that organization is becoming 
not only more difficult but also more 
expensive and less rewarding. Among 
blue-collar workers, unions are scrap- 
ing the bottom of the barrel. 

The board never had a busier year— 
in itself an indication of worsening re- 
lationships. It means that workers and 
employers are dumping more and more 
of their problems at the door of NLRB. 
All in all, the board’s report makes dis- 
heartening reading. 


Is $1.25 an Hour Too Much? 


The persistence of unemployment 
has added a new dimension to current 
efforts to raise minimum wages and 
extend coverage under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. There is no consensus 
in Washington, though, on how best to 
amend the law to put the jobless back 
to work as well as to raise the living 
standards of low-paid workers. 








Supporters of the Kennedy-Morse 
bill (S. 1046), who accept the thesis 
that the nation’s ability to consume is 
lagging behind its capacity to produce, 
would not merely extend the wage-and- 
hour law to another eight million work- 
ers, but would also raise the legal mini- 
mum wage to $1.25 an hour. 

The Administration is willing to ex- 
tend coverage to about three million 
workers, but it is strongly opposed to 
any advance in the minimum wage. In 
a report to Congress on March 12, the 
Secretary of Labor, James P. Mitchell, 
said that some industries had not yet 
completed their adjustment to the 1956 
increase, and that there was some evi- 
dence that the jump from 75 cents to 
$1.00 an hour caused a loss of jobs. He 
believes, therefore, that upping the 
legal wage floor now would risk “sub- 
stantially curtailing employment or 
earning power.” 

Secretary Mitchell could be right. His 
argument would carry greater weight, 
however, if similar warnings of disaster 
had not been sounded on numerous 
occasions in the past. In the halting 
progress of the legal minimum wage 
from 40 cents an hour in 1939 to $1.00 
today, none of these dire predictions 
has been fulfilled. There has been no 
erosion of jobs and no flood of bank- 
ruptcies. 


TVA and Turbines 


Before the squabble over the pur- 
chase of a British steam turbine by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority dies down, 
Westinghouse and General Electric 
may be sorry they started it. Despite 
the size of the opposition, TVA is 
showing no disposition to cut and run. 
On the contrary, the authority’s rebut- 
tal to attacks on the contract awarded 
last February to C. A. Parsons & Co., 
of England, suggests that GE and 
Westinghouse have left themselves open 
to a possibly embarrassing probe. 

In explaining why it accepted the 
Parsons’ bid of $12,095,800 for a 500,- 
000-kilowatt turbine (GE and West- 
inghouse both bid a shade more than 
$17,500,000), the authority said bluntly 
that it was interested in saving taxpay- 
ers a considerable amount of money. 
It flatly denied that its decision was 
inimical to national defense or harmful 
to American workers. To charges of 
unfair competition, growing out of the 
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high wages paid to U. S. workers, TVA 
revealed the exact amount by which 
U. S. wage costs on the turbine would 
exceed English wage costs. Using U. S. 
manufacturers’ figures both on wage 
rates prevailing here and abroad and 
on the hours required to build the tur- 
bine, the authority calculated that the 
difference in labor costs favoring the 
English concern would be approximate- 
ly $1.5 million. But Parsons underbid 
GE and Westinghouse by more than 
$5 million! How come the big differ- 
ence? 

James B. Carey, president of the In- 
ternational Union of Electrical Work- 
ers, has asked President Eisenhower to 
investigate the awarding of contracts 
for heavy electrical equipment to for- 
eign firms. He wants an impartial probe 
to determine 1) whether such awards 
endanger national security, and 2) 
whether Uncle Sam is being “gouged” 
by domestic manufacturers. The chal- 
lenging TVA reply to protests over the 
Parsons’ award would appear to make 
such an inquiry mandatory. 


President O’Kelly 


Everyone is Irish on March 17. This 
was particularly true in Washington 
on St. Patrick’s Day, for the President 





Catholic Schools Get a Guide 





of Ireland was being officially feted in 
the nation’s capital. The welcome of 
Sean T. O'Kelly by President Eisen- 
hower was the Irish leader’s first public 
appearance in a tour of major U. S. 
cities rich in Irish traditions. 

The visit of the 76-year-old veteran 
of the Irish Rising of 1916 was a good- 
will tour in which sober words on great 
problems did not often intrude. Yet a 
grave note was sounded when the 
Presidential cortege visited the UN 
headquarters in New York. There Mr. 
O'Kelly recorded a radio address des- 
tined for international transmission in 
which he made an eloquent appeal for 
“practical steps” to ease international 
tension and to reduce the dangers of 
nuclear warfare. 

Few doubt that Ireland could per- 
form today, as it once did in the League 
of Nations, an eminent peacemaking 
work in the world community. Its posi- 
tion as a small country, with a glori- 
ous tradition of independence, natur- 
ally recommends it to the young states 
of Asia and Africa. At the same time, 
Ireland’s historic identity with the best 
in Western civilization makes it an ideal 
cultural missionary to lands which are 
now trying to imitate European tech- 
nological progress but which do not 
understand the spiritual roots of 


Europe’s progress. We hope the visit of 
President O'Kelly is the auspicious 
start of a new, outward-looking orienta- 
tion of Irish policy, in replacement of a 
self-imposed aloofness too long main- 
tained, from which not only Ireland 
but the cause of peace itself has suf- 
fered. 


Loan to Poland? 


Strange negotiations are now quietly 
going forward between this country and 
Poland. In Washington and Warsaw, 
plenipotentiaries are discussing, re- 
spectively, new U. S. credits to Poland 
and the settlement of claims resulting 
from the nationalization by Poland of 
property owned by U. S. citizens. The 
average American may well ask: “Why 
should the United States lend money 
to a Communist regime which, unlike 
Tito’s, is still tied to Moscow?” 

Aid to Poland is a real puzzler. It is 
commonly acknowledged that the ma- 
jority of Poles, at home or abroad, Com- 
munist or anti-Communist, think that 
the United States ought to come to the 
economic assistance of Poland. To those 
outsiders who object that a loan would 
only serve to fasten the hold of com- 
munism more firmly on the country, 
their reply is that such aid would at 
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yee once in a while something of major im- 
port draws attention to the dramatic growth 
of Catholic education in the United States. An 
event of this dimension, we think, is the appear- 
ance of the 1959 Official Guide to Catholic Edu- 
cational Institutions (Publishers’ Parish Service, 
180 Varick St., New York 14, N. Y., $2.95). 

The new 462-page Guide packs a vast array of 
facts and figures—and quality advertising—into 
a neat, compact and attractive package. It shines 
with a professional polish rarely seen in publica- 
tions of this type. The book is not simply a mine 
for the information-digger. It will become, we 
predict, a standard reference work for educa- 
tional counselors and vocational directors. 

The Guide’s introductory section contains nine 
short articles that discuss the planning of a Cath- 
olic college education. Part II is a directory of all 
Catholic educational institutions of collegiate or 
professional rank and of secondary schools with 
boarding facilities. Each institutional entry gives 
the essential data about courses, faculty, enroll- 
ment, degree programs, accreditation, scholar- 
ship opportunities and fees. Part III is a directory 












of seminaries and religious orders. Here are in- 
cluded brief descriptions of entrance require- 
ments, course training, ministries and other per- 
tinent information for those who inquire about 
training for the priesthood or the religious life. 

Though copies have been distributed to 40,000 
school officials, institutions of learning and pas- 
tors, the Guide will be first generally available 
for purchase at the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association’s convention in Atlantic City, 
N. J., March 30-April 3. 

Congratulations on an important accomplish- 
ment go to the Education Department of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference and its dy- 
namic director, Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, 
sponsors of the project. But a special bouquet is 
owed the two young laymen who conceived and 
executed the idea of publishing this directory. 
We are particularly happy to salute Mr. Thomas 
F. Murphy, who is also America’s advertising 
sales representative, and his associate, Mr. Jo- 
seph C. Koechel. They were the “energy” behind 
this latest forward <tep in Catholic education. 

Nem G. McCiuskey 
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least enable the Polish regime, Com- 
munist though it is, to assert some in- 
dependence from Moscow. At the same 
time, they will concede that, no matter 
how much economic assistance Poland 
receives from the United States, there 
is no hope that Poland can ever break 
away from Soviet hegemony. To most 
patriotic Poles, a Moscow-oriented 
regime seems a necessary evil. 

Last year, our country did extend to 
Poland a modest $98-million credit. 
This Review supported that experi- 
mental action, in the conviction that 
it would be interpreted as a gesture of 
friendship to the Polish nation as such 
and not as a sign of support of the Red 
regime foisted upon a brave people. 
These current negotiations should en- 
able us to find out whether that experi- 
ment is worth repeating. 


Red Waltz in Vienna 


For the first time in its notorious 
postwar series, the Kremlin-guided 
World Youth Festival (the seventh) 
will take place this year outside the 
Iron Curtain. Vienna is the embarrassed 
capital chosen for this trial, and the 
Austrian Government apparently had 
no choice but to give its consent. One 
result is that, from July 26 to Aug. 4, 
many ordinary American students trav- 
eling in Europe will be able, if they 
choose, to sit in on an international 
Communist-front meeting. Should they 
be discouraged from going to Vienna? 

No responsible U. S. youth organiza- 
tion is lending the prestige of its name 
to the Seventh World Youth Festival. 
Even the Austrian youth movements, 
the presumed hosts, have vehemently 
objected to the festival taking place in 
their country. For in its sponsorship, 
purposes, financing and personnel, the 
occasion is stamped “Made in Moscow 
for Moscow.” 

The State Department, however, is 
reportedly reconciled to the fact that 
many young Americans will be drawn 
to Vienna, at least as individuals. Wash- 
ington hopes that, if they go, they will 
at least go well-briefed on what it is 
all about. Therefore, those who state 
their intention of going to Vienna are 
being referred to a special private cen- 
ter that is prepared to provide useful 
background information. 

We doubt that a hit-and-miss brief- 
ing will enable our young people to 
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cope with the politically seasoned 
“youths” they will find at Vienna. But 
the Vienna test has its lessons. Can we 
match what the Communists are doing 
to win the world’s youth? 


New Test for Catholic India 


India’s Catholics face another pro- 
longed fight in the nation’s Supreme 
Court. President Rajendra Prasad has 
finally signed the controversial Kerala 
State school bill. Passed last year by 
the Communist-dominated legislature 
of Kerala, the original bill was rejected 
by the Central Government on the 
grounds of its unconstitutionality. A 
watered-down substitute, to which the 
President affixed his signature last 
month, remains just as objectionable. 

The new legislation would give the 
State government the right to take over 
all schools it deems to be “poorly man- 
aged.” It governs the choice of text- 
books and gives the State the right to 
control the appointment of teachers. 

Speaking in Bombay on March 11, 
Valerian Cardinal Gracias said: 


The new education act hangs 
over the heads of Kerala Catholics 
like a sword of Damocles. Where 
is the freedom to administer our 
schools as guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution if we are not free in the 
choice of teachers? . . . How can 
Catholic education be provided if 
the managements are forced to ac- 
cept teachers who may be Com- 
munists and unbelievers? This is 
a grave issue that has to be faced 
by the Church in Kerala and, for 
that matter, the whole of Catholic 
India. 

Like the previous legislation, the con- 
stitutionality of the new law will be 
argued out in the Supreme Court. Thus 
the future of Catholic education in In- 
dia may depend in large measure on 
the integrity and fair-mindedness of 
India’s highest tribunal. 


Rhodesia Tramples Rights 


As African nationalism continues to 
sinolder in the three-member Rhodesian 
Confederation, new fuel for the flames 
was being prepared by the dominant 
partner, Southern Rhodesia. There the 
apartheid-minded Government is push- 
ing passage of a stringent new race law 
modeled upon “The Suppression of 
Communism Act” passed in 1950 by the 
Union of South Africa. 








The Government bill, introduced in 
mid-March, seeks to outlaw all native 
political groups along with organiza- 
tions that have been sympathetic to 
the nonwhites. A certain plausibility is 
lent the law by the inclusion among 
the banned organizations of several 
Red-front groups. 

The bill would allow the governor of 
this self-governing British colony to add 
names to the banned list by simple 
proclamation. Once proscribed, an 
organization is to be denied any court 
recourse. Police would be permitted to 
enter homes and meeting places with- 
out warrant in order to search, confis- 
cate and arrest. 

No provision of the bill is more bar- 
barous than that stating: “Any person 
alleged to be a member of an unlawful 
organization will be presumed to be so 
until the contrary is proved.” 

The Anglican Archbishop of Central 
Africa labeled the proposed law “scan- 
dalous.” The Right Rev. Adolph 
Schmitt, Catholic Bishop of Bulawayo, 


Southern Rhodesia, has warned that | 


the present crisis “does not justify 
amending the old-established rule of 


>? 


‘innocent until proved guilty’. 


. . . Resistance Gathers 


Meanwhile, the late-March elections 
in Northern Rhodesia ran as expected. 
The Government was voted in again. A 
majority of the 22,500 whites and 7,500 
nonwhites—nonwhites make up 97.8 
per cent of the population—backed Sir 
Roy Welensky and the United Federal 
party in their determination to prevent 
the growth of African nationalism. The 
United Federal party also controls Ny- 
asaland and Southern Rhodesia. 

There seems little reason to allow 
the Confederation to live beyond 1960, 
end of its trial period. Britain would 
be failing millions of helpless Negroes 
and flouting world opinion if she 
permanently bound the fate of North- 
ern Rhodesia and Nyasaland to that of 
Southern Rhodesia and the United 
Federal party. 


Easter Recess at Geneva 


On March 19, after 72 meetings that 
produced no significant agreement, the 
Geneva conference on banning nuclear 
tests went into recess until April 13. 

Two considerations show that the 
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West engaged in this “nuclear dialog” 
prematurely, and thereby ran the risk 
of accepting a treaty full of loopholes, 
or of being paraded before the world 
by Soviet propaganda as an enemy of 
disarmament. 

1, After the Christmas recess of the 
conference, it became clear that the 
detection of underground atomic tests 
was more difficult than had been antic- 
ipated. When the United States tried 
to introduce revised scientific data into 
negotiations, the Soviet delegation re- 
fused to admit it and insisted that de- 


liberations continue on the basis of last 
summer’s inaccurate scientific recom- 
mendations, 

2. When the conference reconvenes 
after Easter, it will face a new obstacle 
to agreement that was considered 
“academic” only a few months ago. The 
public now knows that last September 
the Navy conducted three high-altitude 
tests over the South Atlantic (Project 
Argus) and that these blasts apparent- 
ly escaped detection by foreign monitor 
systems. It therefore seems likely that 
we will insist on incorporating a “space 


detection system” into any treaty that 
is fashioned at Geneva. The USSR will 
certainly object vigorously and will ad- 
vertise this latest U. S. reservation as 
further proof that we are not negotiat- 
ing sincerely on the prohibition of 
atomic weapon testing. 

There is now less hope than ever 
that the deadlock at Geneva will be 
broken. In all likelihood the fruitless 
“dialog” will meander on until possibly 
it is swallowed up in the stronger cur- 
rents that swirl about the summit con- 
ference yet to come. 





——§Mobilization? 

















‘“ Hy, an Army War College lieutenant 

colonel was asked when he addressed a 
women’s club recently, “didn’t the United States 
help the Hungarian revolutionists?” 

“The Soviet Union has 22 armored and mech- 
anized divisions in Germany,” the officer replied. 
“The United States has two. We didn’t help the 
Hungarians because we were afraid of what 
might happen to us.” 

President Eisenhower has pledged that we will 
“not budge an inch” from our intention to main- 
tain our position in Berlin. But when the Soviet 
ultimatum on Berlin falls due on May 27 or 
thereabouts, will we have the power to back up 
our pledged word? 

Since the Hungarian Revolution in 1956, the 
disparity between United States and Soviet 
power in Germany has increased. To correct this 
imbalance, Army Chief of Staff Maxwell D. Tay- 
lor, Sen. Henry M. Jackson and former Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson, among others, have 
urged a gradual mobilization of our latent mili- 
tary, economic and spiritual strength. 

As regards our military strength, the calling up 
of “four or five” National Guard divisions and 
supporting elements, as Senator Jackson has 
recommended, should be the last, not the first of 
several steps. There is no point in calling up 
more divisions when we lack even the means to 
train the ones already on active service. 

The first and most pressing need is the filling 
up and the re-equipment of our Regular Army 
divisions. Expanded draft calls can provide the 
men. Modern equipment for the Regular di- 
visions and for the first National Guard divisions 
scheduled for mobilization can be provided 
under a program of “modernization” proposed 
nearly a year ago by General Taylor, but ignored 
by the Administration. 

Both measures will cost money, money that 





Mr. KenneEpy has served in the U. S. Army, the 
U. S. Air Force, the Air Force Reserve and the 
National Guard. 


can come only from an aroused Congress and 
public. 

The second major preliminary measure lies 
within the domain of the Army itself. 

For nearly a decade, the Army General Staff 
has been attempting, with questionable legality, 
to supplant the State-administered Army Na- 
tional Guard with a Federally-administered 
Army Reserve. Despite a tremendous effort on 
the part of Regular Army officers and men and 
the expenditure of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, the Army Reserve has to date produced 
only 10 weak infantry divisions, none of them 
able to match in size, efficiency or independence 
of Regular Army support even the weakest and 
least efficient of the 27 National Guard divisions. 
Yet, in the face of this record, the General Staff 
has assigned priority of support to several of the 
Reserve divisions, siphoning off badly needed 
drill pay and armory construction funds from 
stronger and more combat-ready Guard divisions. 

If there is in our military establishment a com- 
pletely indefensible example of misdirected effort 
and outright waste of resources, it is this arti- 
ficially induced and artificially maintained “ri- 
valry” between the Army Reserve and the Army 
National Guard. Until it is ended, the United 
States will not receive full value for its reserve- 
forces dollars. 

Whether or not war comes this spring, Berlin 
is but one of many crises we can expect to face. 
Strength in the air and at sea is not enough. 
Communism can be stopped and, if it comes to 
that, destroyed only by the eye-to-eye strength 
that we are so badly lacking today in Germany 
and throughout the rest of the world. 

“Where are the relief columns coming from?” 
former Secretary Acheson asks. “Berlin is not 
Ladysmith or Lucknow, waiting for the sound of 
the pipes playing “The Campbells Are Coming’.” 

True enough. But the ring of American ham- 
mers pounding out effective Regular Army and 
National Guard armored formations would be 
a splendid substitute. WILLIAM V. KENNEDY 
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Springtime Visitors 


PRING was in the air the day Prime Minister Harold 

Macmillan of England arrived in the capital. Wash- 
ington is conditioned to crisis, accustomed to visitors, 
but Mr. Macmillan was considered a most portentous 
guest, and the more suggestible of the locals thought it 
a good omen that he came as the forsythia opened. 

But if spring was in the air, so was constraint. Mr. 
Macmillan was welcome, of course: the Government is 
desperate for new ideas on the Berlin crisis. But the 
word had gone out that the President was stung by the 
dismay internationally expressed over Mr. Dulles’ ill- 
ness, and not the least bit pleased by the suggestion: 
that Mr. Macmillan was the likeliest candidate to fill the 
gap. Mr. Macmillan could certainly understand the im- 
portance of not seeming to outdo his rich and powerful 
host in the area of his greatest pride. At the same time, 
facing an election at home, he had to make some prog- 
ress with his unspoken claim that he is the great hope 
of the Western world in the difficult days ahead. 

So things were rather awkward at the airport, which 
two days before had been the scene of the jolliest and 
most relaxed kind of official greeting. Everyone but 
himself was wearing green when the beaming bespec- 
tacled President of Ireland, Sean T. O'Kelly, stepped 
out of the Presidential plane. The President was ob- 
viously charmed to be meeting for once a guest who 
presented absolutely no problems and asked only to 


On All Horizons 


have a nice time. He tactfully explained that with his 
name he had to wear green on St. Patrick’s Day. “Sean 
T.,” as he is known in the old country, began charming 
people as soon has he put his foot to the ground. 

With Mr. Macmillan, it was different. He stepped out 
of the jet looking pale and exhausted. He was followed 
by a retinue of 29, all toting briefcases of the most 
serious-looking sort—some bore the cipher of the pre- 
vious monarch. 

Vice-President Nixon’s welcoming remarks were on 
the cautiously cordial side. He said that Americans “ap- 
preciated” Mr. Macmillan’s various negotiations. Mr, 
Macmillan, for his part, looked every inch the English- 
man, very much the guardsman, complete with mus- 
tache. His remarks were almost spectacularly colorless, 
so cliché-ridden as to seem a parody of the usual Eng- 
lish understatement and restraint. The Prime Minister 
spoke of negotiations that had been “full and friendly.” 
No one here can remember hearing of any that were 
brief and hostile. He spoke of the necessity for firmness 
and reasonableness in further negotiations. It was cer- 
tainly an unexceptionable attitude, but something 
more had been expected. Afterwards, the Vice-Presi- 
dent explained that the Prime Minister was really quite 
“earthly,” which struck everyone as a curious epithet 
for a man who wishes to make history as a diplomat. 

The next morning the President and the Prime Minis- 
ter drove out to Walter Reed Hospital to see the ailing 
Secretary of State. Those who applauded them as they 
stepped out into the soft sunlight were obviously hoping 
that the meeting would produce gentler winds on the 
international scene. In Washington, in springtime, it 
is possible to hope for anything. Mary McGrory 





majors in organ, Gregorian chant or 
sacred music, will be available during 
the summer session beginning June 10, 





For brochure write Rev. C. J. McNaspy, 








CROSS-FERTILIZATION. A_ unique 
form of academic cooperation is being 
tried out in Minnesota. Parties to the 
exchange are St. John’s University of 
Collegeville, the State Teachers’ Col- 
lege of St. Cloud and St. Benedict’s 
College of St. Joseph. A special staff 
from all three institutions conducts a 
program for both faculty members and 
superior students on the theme “Prob- 
lems of Free Men.” The program, now 
in the second year of a three-year phase, 
is being financed by a $100,000 grant 
from the Hill Family Foundation. 


B OUR LADY’S BLUE. A current 
commemorative stamp notes the 200th 
anniversary of the conquest of Fort Du- 
quesne (Pittsburgh) from the French. 
Its azure tint is more appropriate than 
the Post Office perhaps realizes. The 
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French had a chapel named for the 
Assumption and since 1844 the Diocese 
of Pittsburgh has been dedicated to Our 
Lady under that title. 


B MERCY NUNS’ LOSS. The first 
woman ever listed in the Annuario 
Pontificio, Mother M. Maurice Tobin, 
R.S.M., died in Baltimore, March 4. 
In addition to being mother general of 
the 7,000 Sisters of Mercy, she was 
chairman of the National Conference 
of Major Superiors of Women’s Insti- 
tutes. 


p BACHELOR OF MUSIC. A com- 
pletely accredited course in liturgical 
music leading to the bachelor’s degree 
in Sacred Music has been announced 
by the Music School of Loyola Univer- 
sity of the South. The courses, with 






S.J., dean, at the university (New Or- 
leans 18, La.). 


p> BLUEGRASS HUSTINGS. The Na- 
tional Guilds of St. Paul, an association 
of clubs to follow up converts to the 
Church, will hold an open convention 
at Lexington, Ky., May 16-17. Rev. 
Leonard Nienaber of Lexington (438 
W. Second St.) is national director. 
Most Rev. William T. Mulloy, of Cov- 
ington, will be host to the gathering. 


BDESMET MEDALIST. Gonzaga 
University, Spokane, Wash., will con- 
fer its DeSmet Medal this year on Cyril 
J. Fairhurst Sr. of San Rafael, Calif, 
lumber executive. The award is made 
annually in recognition of prominent 
services to the Church, especially in the 
Pacific Northwest. R.A.G. 
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New Qualifications for High Office 


T IS GETTING clearer day by day that the two men 
I nominated for the Presidency in the summer of 1960 
will have to possess qualities and qualifications that 
were not always dominant nor even present in their 
predecessors. For one thing, the two major candidates 
must be—or somehow be made to look as though they 
are—experts on international affairs and foreign policy. 
Tomorrow's President, like today’s, will indubitably be 
obliged to spend fateful days or even weeks across the 
table from Khrushchev and other world figures at 
future summit conferences. Our Chief Executive must 
deal there with ominous problems of war and peace for 
the entire earth. Obviously, the American citizen who 
sits in that giddy seat must be no mere kisser of babies 
or buttonholer of delegates. 

Political analyst James Reston said recently that “to- 
day’s world leader must go whistle-stopping round the 
world.” He must visit, “not the little towns at home, but 
the great capitals.” More and more, therefore, we can 
expect U. S. statesmen with Presidential ambitions to 
continue to imitate the current peripatetic style of 
Prime Minister Macmillan, who, says Mr. Reston, has 
been “turning the world into a kind of political Chau- 
tauqua circuit.” 

Oddly, even ironically, a second quality seems to be 
desirable and even called for in today’s candidate. He 
mustn't by any means necessarily be a Catholic; but he 
will be wise to be closely associated with a running 
mate who is one. This strange new twist of national 
politics seems definitely to be emerging from the social 
and religious configurations of today’s American scene. 
To show precisely why and how this has come about 
would be most difficult. But no one can fail to see that 
it is so, at least for the moment. Richard H. Rovere, in 
the April issue of Esquire, shrewdly sums up the trend: 


Some votes, to be sure, would be lost to a party 
that dared nominate a Roman Catholic. There is no 
question today, though, as to whether there might 
not be greater losses to the party that failed to 
nominate a qualified and popular candidate who 
was also a Catholic. The Democratic leaders will 
have to weigh the consequences of not nominating 
Kennedy very seriously in the coming months. 


The Republicans, on the other hand, aren't missing 
the point. Columnist Doris Fleeson, reporting that a 
Nixon-Luce political organization has been set up in 
Rhode Island, calls “sound” the idea of pairing Mrs. 
Clare Boothe Luce, a prominent Catholic and the dis- 
tinguished former Ambassador to Italy, as the Repub- 
lican Vice Presidential running mate with Richard M. 
Nixon. The choice of Mrs. Luce fits the Republican 
thesis that Sen. John F. Kennedy’s popularity will “force 
their party to consider the desirability of nominating a 
Catholic for Vice President, no matter who heads the 
ticket.” Spelled out more fully, the Republican thesis is 
that if Senator Kennedy is nominated, they will need a 
Catholic to offset his appeal. If the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts fails to get either the Presidential or the Vice 
Presidential nomination from the Democrats, the Re- 
publicans will still need a Catholic—in this event to at- 
tract the votes of resentful Catholic Democrats. Along 
with Mrs. Luce, Secretary James P. Mitchell, another 
Catholic, is often named as a very likely Republican 
nominee for the Vice Presidency. 

U. S. Catholics, recalling Al Smith and 1928, must 
take all this with a wry smile. Let the politicians figure 
it out. We have only one tip for them: all the Catholics 
we know hope they will have a chance to vote for an 
able and fearless leader, not for a baptismal certificate. 
[See State of the Question, p. 30, Ep.] 


A Base Camp for the Summit? 


O* Marcu 24, after laying plans with President 
Eisenhower for a summer “go” at the summit, 
Prime Minister Macmillan flew home to accept the Dis- 
tinguished Climbing medal with Little Summits cluster 
as the doughtiest alpinist in the West. Co-climber Ike, 
who is a plainsman at heart, clearly does not relish an 
assault on the peak, especially since his British team- 
mate seems to share with Mr. Khrushchev a hardy non- 
chalance regarding the establishment of an advanced 
base camp (i.e., a successful meeting of Foreign Minis- 
ters) before the final stages of the hazardous ascent. 
Editorializing on what transpired in the Catoctin 
Mountains is also a perilous task, since newsmen were 
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kept far from Camp David and were fed mere snippets 
of information by press secretaries Hagerty and Hope. 
Late reports, released just before the Prime Minister 
went home, fortunately scotched the unfair rumor that 
a pliant Eisenhower, without Mr. Dulles to “firm him 
up,” had agreed to a summit meeting, whether or not 
it was preceded by a fruitful meeting of Foreign Minis- 
ters. It now seems probable that the draft note pre- 
pared at Camp David for approval by the West and 
transmission to Moscow, contains two essential points 
for consideration: 

1. The Foreign Ministers of the Big Four, meeting 
May 11, should seek agreement on the widest possible 
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number of issues, ranging from the status of Berlin to 
general questions on disarmament. 

2. After suitable progress at the lower echelon has 
“justified” a conference between the heads of govern- 
ment, the Foreign Ministers will determine the time and 
place of the summit meeting. 

This program sounds fine, and before leaving us Mr. 
Macmillan expressed the jolly hope that it will be car- 
ried out if we keep just our chins up for the next few 
months. The climb will be hard but we plant the flag 
of peace on the summit if we patiently plod upward. 

At this point it would be interesting to discuss the 
probability of a successful assault on the summit. How- 
ever, the jackpot question of the week is not the summit 
but the summit flank: will Premier Khrushchev allow us 
to set up the sturdy base camp just described? We fear 
not. Mr. Khrushchev will not permit the establishment 
of a base camp that facilitates a fair Western stab at 
the heights. 

There are sound reasons for this pessimistic view. 
The repeated public utterances of the Soviet leader 
make it clear that he looks on the projected meeting of 
ministers as a séance of ghosts from a dead era of 


Congress Probes the Economy 


Waa the appearance of Harvard’s Sumner H. 
Slichter on March 20, the Joint Congressional 
Committee on the President’s Economic Report opened 
its full-scale probe of the economy with a flourish that 
even Hollywood might envy. When Professor Slichter 
finished, Sen. Paul H. Douglas, committee chairman, 
exclaimed with a mixture of awe and delight: “I don’t 
think there was a sacred cow that was not kicked at 
one time or another, on both sides of the aisle and all 
sections of the country.” Some of the sacred cows are 
worth mentioning. 

There was, to start with, President Eisenhower and 
his do-or-die struggle to halt “creeping inflation.” What 
the country needs at the present time, asserted Professor 
Slichter, is a high rate of economic growth, and this 
cannot be had without “a slow rise in the price level.” 
Nor is this a high cost to pay for economic growth since 
the effects of slow inflation “are by no means as disas- 
trous as they are frequently described.” Creeping in- 
flation, he said, is not discouraging savings, and it has 
not priced U. S. goods out of foreign markets. To say 
that it will turn necessarily into galloping inflation is 
“nonsense.” 

Expanding his argument to jab at another sacred cow 
—the protectionist lobby which has been punching holes 
in the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act—Dr. Slichter 
mordantly suggested that if the Administration really 
wanted to try the impossible and stop creeping infla- 
tion, the most effective means at its disposal was to 
abolish all tariffs and import quotas for a period of ten 
years. 

When he got around to the mechanics of inflation, 
the professor found the sacred cow of organized labor 
directly in his line of fire. Labor unions, he stated, are 


td 


diplomacy. Or, to develop his own metaphor a bit, a 
meeting of Foreign Ministers is only a sparring match 
between the bantamweights of policy making, an ama- 
teur bout that runs preliminary to the slugging of the 
heavyweights. Therefore, so long as Khrushchev is the 
undisputed despot of the East, he will never delegate 
any substantive bargaining power to errand-boy Gro- 
myko at the conference table. No foreseeable pressure 
from the West will cajole or force Premier Khrushchev 
into giving his lower-echelon flunkies a ministerial 
power that transcends the determination of such pro- 
cedural points as the time and place of a summit meet- 
ing. 

If Khrushchev spurns the pretty package we have 
wrapped for the Foreign Ministers, we may soon face 
a grave dilemma: either to accept a summit meeting 
unconditionally on Soviet terms, or to refuse to deal 
with the USSR at all. Impalement on either horn will 
involve dangerous consequences, but it seems that the 
siren call of the summit is becoming irresistible. If we 
read the omens rightly, the fearful West will choose a 
conversation with Khrushchev, however galling it may 
be, to the awesome threat of a nuclear holocaust. 













the most important of the causes of today’s inflation. He 
hastened to add, however, as if in secret sympathy with 
labor’s wage goals, that the most hopeful way of putting | 
the resources of the economy back to work was to in- } 
crease demand by raising wages. 

Higher wages, however, are not enough. The Gov- 
ernment, he argued, taking aim at the sacred cow of 
a balanced budget, should contribute to demand by 
spending more. He thought that a $3-billion deficit for 
fiscal 1960 would be just about right. 

On monetary matters, Dr. Slichter impartially pep- 
pered both the Federal Reserve Board and the cheap 
money men in Congress. Somewhat disconcertingly, he 
argued that the board’s policy was too tight, but that 
the interest rate on Government bonds should be raised 
above the present ceiling of 4% per cent—an effect that 
a tight money policy might sooner or later be expected 
to bring about. 

If one accepts Professor Slichter’s fundamental thesis 
—that a high rate of economic growth and reasonable 
price stability are incompatible—his strictures not only 
make a lot of sense; they evoke a sympathetic response. 
For the alternatives today to a high rate of economic 
growth are chronic unemployment at home and the in- 
ability to discharge abroad the obligations incumbent 
on the leader of the free world. Dr. Slichter does not 
opt for creeping inflation because he likes it. He chooses 
it as the lesser of two evils. Fortunately, not all econo- 
mists who agree with him that to tolerate high unem- 
ployment is “wasteful and inhuman” and that the Cold 
War demands a high rate of economic growth share his 
pessimism over controlling creeping inflation. We await 
their testimony to the joint committee with more than 
ordinary interest. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


Russell Coleburt 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
WESTERN PHILOSOPHY 


"By far the best general introduction to philosophy that 
has as yet appeared originally in English . . . provocative 
without being indifferent, comprehensive without being 
superficial." — James |. Conway, S.J., in Theological 
Studies. 172 pp. $4.00 


Jean Mouroux 


THE MEANING OF MAN 


. . a profound study of the Christian in all his aspects, 
his orientation toward the eternal, his elevation through 
grace, the spiritualizing of his human love, the ambit of 
his liberty, and ends with a magnificent chapter, on ‘Res 
Sacra, Homo’.''"—Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., in America. 
279 pp. $4.00 


Jacques Maritain 
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AN INTRODUCTION 
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PREFACE TO 
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$2.50 


Joseph Donceel, S.J. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


“As a stimulating college text this work is highly recom- 
mended. In this initial publication, in English, of the Maré- 
chal school, Fr. Donceel has made a 
marked contribution to the contemporary 
American Scholastic scene.""—William L. 
Reilly in America. 363 pp. $4.50 
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THEOLOGY 


F. J. Sheed 
THEOLOGY AND SANITY 


"One of the most astounding achievements in its field to 
be found in print.""—Rev. Granger Ryan, President, Seton 
Hill College, in The New York Times. 407 pp. $3.50 


THEOLOGY FOR 
BEGINNERS 


“It is short and concise and reading it is a real joy. It 
will serve admirably as a college text for something like 
a freshman course, to be supplemented by readings else- 
where. It would not be out of place at all as the text for 
an adult convert class.""—Rev. Robert Welch in The Cath- 
olic Messenger. 241 pp. $3.00 


Bruce Vawter, C.M. 


A PATH THROUGH 
GENESIS 


. . . the first truly popular commentary, written with 
the general Catholic public in mind, which can be rec- 
ommended as simple in style, reliable in information, and 
profitable from the religious point of view.’ —R. A. F. 
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John Dewey and 


Neil G. McCluskey 


ucator was born in 1859. No man has had more in- 
fluence on American education. Today, a short seven 
years after his death, because the educational structure 
Dewey helped to rear is under wide critical reappraisal, 
the progressivist principles of education with which his 
name is closely associated are also being challenged. 
Estimates of Dewey and his philosophy come mostly 
in blacks or whites. Is he truly the third greatest phi- 
losopher of all time, “next after Plato and Aristotle and 
above Kant and Hegel,” as William Heard Kilpatrick 
has reverently written? Or will the caustic prediction 
of Russell Kirk be verified, that no one will 
read Dewey fifty years from now, that “his 


Jie Dewey, America’s most famous philosopher-ed- 





Progressivism 


Nor should Progressive Education be simply identi- 
fied with the Progressive Education Association, which 
was an organization of those interested in promoting it. 
(The P.E.A. went through several phases before dis- 
banding in 1955.) Many prominent educators, scholars 
and leaders of American life have been associated with 
all three entities. For example, when the Progressive 
Education Association was founded in 1919, after John 
Dewey had declined the honorary presidency, it was 
accepted by President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard. 
Again, no one has been more critical of the scholastic 
follies of today’s schools than Arthur E. Bestor. Yet the 

author of Educational Wastelands (1953) 
and The Restoration of Learning (1955) 


very name, by that time, will be as vague FIFTY YEARS writes in the latter book of his own educa- 

and rather comical to scholars as Benjamin “ tion: 
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Kidd s, let us say, is 2“: re nowadays . x I consider myself fortunate to have 
Much of what has been written about received my high-school training, from 
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Dewey and the progressivist movement in 
American education suffers from the limita- 
tions of all polemic or apologetic material. 
The textbook descriptions of Progressive 
Education as a revolt against “the deadly, 
stereotyped, ritualistic and doctrinaire form 
of education which prevailed everywhere in 
America during the second half of the 19th 
century’ may have about them the beauty of simplicity, 
but they cast little light on a complicated chapter in 
history. Oversimplification, however, is not the monop- 
oly of the professional phalanx of educators standing 
stifly to the defense of today’s schools. In some other 
quarters it is gospel that all our educational woes—from 
the increase in juvenile crime to the anti-intellectualism 
which has softened the academic muscle of many of 
our schools—came full-blown into the world with John 
Dewey and Progressive Education. The reality is more 
involved. 

To begin with, progressivism in education, which 
reaches back to pre-Civil War years, is not the same 
thing as Progressive Education, a term which became 
current after the turn of the century. The series of 19th- 
century progressivist movements, aspiring to reform and 
liberalize all areas of social life, devoted much energy 
to the schools. Out of these progressivist movements 
‘ grew an educational philosophy loosely referred to as 
“Progressive Education.” 
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Fr. McCuuskey, s.J., associate editor, devoted to John 
Dewey a major portion of his recent book, Public 
Schools and Moral Education (Columbia U., 1958). 
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1922 to 1926, in one of the most progres- 
sive schools in the country, the Lincoln 
School of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. In those years, and in that 
school, Progressive Education seems to 
have been definitely on the right track 
(p.140). 

Who is the founder of Progressive Educa- 
tion? The distinction has been attributed to several 
people, and there is merit to each claim. As early as the 
"70's, Col. Francis W. Parker, whom Dewey himself 
called the father of the movement, had introduced 
Pestalozzian methods into the schools of Quincy, Mass., 
and under his direction the Cook County (IIl.) Normal 
School between 1883 and 1899 became an important 
progressivist center. 

A recent perceptive analysis by Lawrence A. Crem- 
in of Columbia University sees the beginning of the 
movement in a series of articles on the condition of the 
schools published during 1892-93 in The Forum, an 
influential journal of the day. The author of the series 
was Joseph Mayer Rice, and its appearance caused a 

national furor. Robert H. Beck of the University of 
Minnesota has pushed the claim of Felix Adler, founder 
of the Ethical Culture Society, and of the society's early 
schools. 

In many minds the true father of at least recent 
Progressive Education is Dewey’s most famous disciple, 
William Heard Kilpatrick. In the sense that Kilpatrick 
has played the leading role in putting the progressivist 
theories of John Dewey into practice, these people are 
right. To the 35,000 graduate students from 59 countries 
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who came to him during the 28 years he held forth at 
Teachers College, Kilpatrick personified Progressive 
Education. He it was who, in 1918, introduced the 
“project method,” and this, with his “purposeful activi- 
ties program,” were the great slogans of the ’20’s and 
30's. 

There are probably, we can conclude, as many pro- 
genitors of Progressive Education as there were social 
forces powering the larger progressivist movement of 
which it was the educational phase. This is the only ten- 
able conclusion until the full history of the progressivist 
movement and its influence upon American education 
is told, for the forces both inside and outside the teach- 
ing profession that effected the sweeping changes in 
our educational system were many, varied and even 
contradictory. 


JUST BEFORE DEWEY 


Immigrant pressures had put fearful strains upon the 
nation’s schools. School funds were usually inadequate 
and were often preyed upon by ward politicians. Fac- 
tories and mills were in open competition with the 
schools for the daytime hours of children. During the 
last decades of the 19th century, however, the schools 
began to rest more heavily upon America’s conscience. 

Teachers battling disease, dirt and ethnic stubborn- 
ness in slum schools were arguing that, along with the 
three R’s, the schools must teach health, family living 
and citizenship. Settlement workers in the cities were 
urging courses in domestic science, crafts and manual 
trades. Educators were striking out against the hap- 
hazard training of teachers and the fossilized pedagogy 
that prevailed in some areas. The conviction was grow- 
ing that the best interests of a classless, industrialized 
democracy could no longer be served by restricting 
education beyond the elementary level to a college- 
bound minority. Long before Dewey, William T. Harris 
and Calvin Woodward were campaigning to expand 
the high-school curriculum to include terminal pro- 
grams in vocational education and manual training. 

The educational ideas of European educators—Froe- 
bel, Herbart and Pestalozzi—were enthusiastically prop- 
agated among American teachers through the normal 
schools. The day of the psychologists had dawned, and 
an “educational psychology” was coming to birth on 
American shores aided by the midwifery of William 
James, G. Stanley Hall, James McKeen Cattell and Ed- 
ward L. Thorndike. The talk everywhere among school 
people was of child growth and psychological develop- 
ment. Play, music, nature study and art entered the 
classroom’s wide-open door. Rousseauan romanticism 
and New England transcendentalism clasped hands 
here in proclaiming the innate goodness and natural 
divinity of the child. 

These snippets from a typical article of the period 
hint at the heady flavor of the new pedagogy. The 
article, written by one of Dewey’s professors at Johns 
Hopkins, G. Stanley Hall, says: 

The child revels in savagery. . . . We must per- 


petually incite to visit field, forest, shore, the water, 
flowers, animals, the true home of childhood. . . . 
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Books and reading are distasteful. . .. Schoo] means 
leisure, exemption from work, the perpetuation of 
the primeval paradise created before the struggle 
for existence began. . . . It [the school] is sacred 
to health, growth and heredity, a pound of which 
is worth a ton of instruction. 


And yet, despite the extremes, the rhapsodies and the 
downright foolishness, the new pedagogy was revitaliz- 
ing the schools. Where, though, does John Dewey fit 
in this scene? 

From the start of his professorial career in 1884 at 
the University of Michigan, Dewey was a keen student 
of the learning process and the theory of education. 
His first substantial contribution to the “New Educa- 
tion” was a chapter in the Second Supplement to the 
Herbart Year Book for 1895, “Interest as Related to the 
Training of the Will.” But Deweyan theory was not 
spun in a recluse’s study. Dewey’s philosophy was 
above all a philosophy to be lived, a design for living. 

The social forces of those years were the real fire in 
which this philosophy was forged. Dewey saw bold 
new challenges in America’s transformation from an 
agrarian democracy-—still tied to Old World tradition— 
to an urbanized industrial society that was creating a 
truly New World. His was by no means a voice in the 
wilderness, but no voice was louder or more insistent 
in the struggle to re-evaluate the shifting social scene 
so that all men could freely share in the “good life” of 
democracy. Political democracy would be meaningless, 
unless it were built upon a social and cultural democ- 
racy, and ultimately an industrial and economic de- 
mocracy. The first battles were to be joined in the 
schools. 

By 1900 Dewey’s books, articles and lectures had 
given him national stature as a social philosopher and 
educational theorist. He was speeding the national con- 
viction that current educational methods were at odds 
with the new principles of child psychology. One of his 
motives in accepting an offer in 1894 to go to the re- 
cently opened University of Chicago was the opportun- 
ity this post would afford to develop his ideas experi- 
mentally. The university had agreed to include peda- 
gogy with philosophy and psychology in the new de- 
partment he was to head. Within two years he had 
established his laboratory, the “Dewey School,” as it 
was known, a model progressivist school. 


DEWEY AND DEWEYISM 


The publication in 1915 of Schools of To-Morrow, a 
series of vignettes depicting the leading progressive 
schools of the country, put Dewey further in the fore- 
front of the progressivist movement. The following year 
appeared Democracy and Education, generally reputed 
his opus magnum and a landmark in the movement. 
Here at last between the covers of a single volume was 
a social philosophy that drew into a system all the 
scattered elements of educational protest. This is the 
book that wedded John Dewey to Progressive Educa- 
tion, though three years later, in 1919, when the Pro- 
gressive Education Association began its exuberant ex- 
istence, he would not accept the leadership. Neverthe- 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


at 


SAINT XAVIER 
COLLEGE 


June 22 — August 1 


Open to men and women—religious and lay 


GRADUATE PROGRAM IN THOMISTIC THEOLOGY 

The five summer graduate program leading to a Master 
of Arts degree aims at deepening theological ideas and 
ordering them scientifically according to the mind of 
St. Thomas Aquinas in order to develop a more perfect 
possession of the highest human wisdom—SacrEpD THE- 
OLOGY. 

A three year program leading to a Certificate in Theol- 
ogy is offered for those who do not have undergraduate 
work in theology. 

Both programs are under the direction of a distinguished 
faculty of eleven Dominican Fathers. 


INSTITUTE IN CURRICULUM AND TEACHER 
DEVELOPMENT 

Since 1952 the faculties of Saint Xavier College and the 
Albertus Magnus Lyceum have been working together 
in the development of an articulated curriculum from 
college through the primary school which would be 
ordered theologically, philosophically, and psychologi- 
cally. The Institute provides opportunities for adminis- 
trators and teachers on all levels of schooling to share 
in this program. 


Six hours of graduate credit may be earned 


Undergraduate courses leading to the Bachelor of Arts 
or the Bachelor of Science degrees are also offered. 
Accommodations for resident students are available— 
169 acre campus—8 new buildings. 

Throughout the summer session many advantages are 
available to the students—spiritual, intellectual, profes- 
sional and recreational. 


For further information write to: 


Director of the Summer Session 
SAINT XAVIER COLLEGE 
103rd and Central Park Avenue 
Chicago 48, Illinois 
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less, he soon became popularly identified with the 
P.E.A., just as the P.E.A. became popularly identified 
with Progressive Education. 

But is the identification of John Dewey with the now 
widely discredited Progressive Education an accurate 
one? Many critics of present-day public education are 
at great pains to separate Dewey from the “Deweyites,” 
i.e., the presumably less enlightened men who reduced 
Deweyan theory to practice in the classroom or who 
continued to draw it out in the teachers colleges. This 
distinction is valid, but only up to a point. It is true 
that from time to time Dewey did protest some of the 
antics carried on in his name in progressivist classrooms, 
and even shifted his position. When, for instance, some 
schools so stressed the central role of the child in the 
educational process that they practically discarded sub- 
ject matter, he wrote that “rebellion against formal 








studies and lessons can be effectively completed only 
through the development of a new subject matter, as 
well organized as was the old.” 

However, an occasional demur over obvious eccen- 
tricities does not take Dr. Dewey off the hook. Anti- 
intellectualism and ethical nihilism stare out at the 
student from hundreds of pages of Dewey’s writings. 
The “Deweyites” or “educationists” can justify nearly 
everything they have ever done with a chapter and 
verse out of the master. 

A few years ago, the principal of a junior high school 
in Champaign, IIl., publicly challenged the advisability 
of making literacy a general objective of public school 
education. “Through the years,” he said, “we've built a 
sort of halo around reading, writing and arithmetic.” 
We shall some day have to admit “that it is just as 
illogical to assume that every boy must be able to read 
as it is that each must be able to perform on a violin, 
that it is no more reasonable to require that each girl 
shall spell well than it is that each one shall bake a 
good cherry pie.” i 

This instance is held up by Bestor and other critics of 
Progressive Education as “Horrible Exhibit A.” Yet 
John Dewey himself had thrown down the same chal- 
lenge. In an article, “The Primary-Education Fetich, 
first written in May, 1898 for The Forum and reprinted 
in 1940 as part of the collection of Dewey essays, Edu- 
cation Today, he spoke of the “false educational god 
whose idolaters are legion, and whose cult influences 
the entire educational system. This is language-study.” 
He complained: “It is almost an unquestioned assump- 
tion, of educational theory and practice both, that the 
first three years of a child’s school life shall be mainly 
taken up with learning to read and write his own 
language.” 

In the same essay Dewey called for a thorough re- 
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SOCIAL STUDIES IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

BY JOHN JAROLIMEK, Chairman of the Department of Elementary Edu- 
cation, San Diego State College 

Presenting sound instructional practices with applications on all grade levels, 
this book promotes a balanced social studies program that will produce 
growth in knowledge and understanding, development of attitudes, and 


development of skills. 1959, 400 pages, $5.75 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHILD STUDY 4th Edition 
By RUTH STRANG, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 

Especially valuable to parent-teacher groups, this book offers a unified, in- 
terrelated view of child development while emphasizing the dynamics of 
children’s behavior. 1959, 543 pages, $6.75 


INTRODUCTION TO EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 38rd Edition 
By HARRY J. BAKER, Divisional Director, Psychological Clinic, Detroit 
Public Schools 
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LEARNING TO TEACH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
By MARGARET G. McKIM, CARL W. HANSEN, and WILLIAM L. CAR- 
TER, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati 

Basic teaching principles and specific classroom problems receive an un- 
usual and interesting treatment in the chapters on developing skills, under- 


standing the world, and growth in creative expression. To be published 
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ADMINISTERING AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICES 

By CARLTON W. H. ERICKSON, University of Connecticut 

This book discusses the theory behind audio-visual education and shows 
how to plan, organize and direct effective programs. To be published April, 
1959. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHING METHODS 

By LEONARD H. CLARK and IRVING S. STARR, both, University of 
Hartford 

A valuable reference work for secondary teachers in service, this book 
stresses the application of sound educational principles through numerous 
examples of classroom situations. To be published April, 1959. 
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By RALPH L. POUNDS, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, and 
JAMES R. BRYNER, Superintendent of Schools, North College Hill, Cin- 
cinnati 

An analysis of materials drawn from the social sciences, this work furnishes 
a background for understanding the American social order, particularly as 
it relates to school practice. To be published April, 1959. 


SELECTED READINGS IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
Edited by JOE PARK, Northwestern University 

. should prove helpful to any introductory course in philosophy of edu- 
cation. . . . the selected readings include statements by outstanding repre- 
sentatives of the different philosophies. . . . it is intelligible and informative.” 
—Teachers College Record. 1958, 440 pages, $5.00 
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examination of the emphasis put upon linguistic work 
in elementary instruction. It doesn’t follow, he wrote, 


that because this course was once wise it is so any 
longer. On the contrary, the fact that this mode of 
education was adapted to past conditions is in it- 
self a reason why it should no longer hold supreme 
sway. The present has its claims. . . . The existing 
status was developed in a period when ability to 
read was practically the sole avenue to knowledge. 
... We often fail to see that the dominant position 
occupied by book-learning in school education is 
simply a corollary and relic of this epoch of in- 
tellectual development. 


Yet the defense will allege other passages in his 
writings which, it insists, neutralize the above and put 
Dewey on the side of the academic angels. It seems 
that inconsistencies—even basic contradictions—are no 
embarrassment to a philosophy of pure relativism like 
John Dewey’s instrumentalism. Other defenders of 
Dewey assert that he is often misunderstood because of 
his labored English prose, which at times is as much an 
enigma to his supporters as to his critics. In an intended 
tribute to Dewey’s Experience and Nature Justice Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes once wrote: “Although Dewey’s 
book is incredibly ill-written, it seemed to me after 
several rereadings to have a feeling of intimacy with 
the inside of the cosmos that I have found unequaled. 
So methought God would have spoken had He been 
inarticulate but keenly desirous to tell you how it was.” 


FAILURE TO DEMOCRACY 


By his own pragmatic criterion many of Dewey's 
theories worked badly when brought from the ivory 
tower into the classroom. There is much to be said for 
the pedagogic principles that interest must precede 
learning and that we learn by doing—age-old secrets of 
all good teachers that Dewey laudably emphasized. But 
when order, method and discipline in the classroom are 
subordinated to the kaleidoscopic whims of a roomful of 
nine-year-olds, the gain for learning is questionable. 
Champions of Dewey argue that the master himself 
would never have allowed such goings-on in his class- 
room. The point is, however, that a legion of progres- 
sivist teachers during the heyday of the ‘30's did. 

Dewey placed little value on the abstract. In The 
School and Society he grants that “verbal memory can 
be trained in committing tasks,” and that “a certain dis- 
cipline of the reasoning powers can be acquired through 
lessons in science and mathematics; but after all, this is 
somewhat remote and shadowy compared with the 
training of attention and of judgment that is acquired 
in having to do things with a real motive behind a real 
outcome ahead.” Is it any wonder that “things”—proj- 
ects, field trips and community experiences—came to 
dominate many progressivist classrooms? 

John Dewey’s conception of the school as “a minia- 
ture community, an embryonic society,” threw the deli- 
cate balance of responsibilities and values in education 
completely off center. Dewey gave too great a load to 
the school by making it assume new obligations—toward 
“social living,” “life-adjustment” and “democratic par- 
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ticipation’—for which it is ill-equipped by its nature. He 
took tasks once cared for by family, neighborhood, 
church and community and assigned them to the school, 
But something in the overloaded curriculum had to 
give. It did—the sound training in the basic intellectual 
disciplines, 

This is the cue for the last-ditch defenders of pro- 
gressivism to produce their trump argument. They cite 
with pride the comparative figures on school popula- 
tion to show how our modern schools are providing 
equal opportunity for many young people who are prob- 
ably incapable of rigid academic or college-preparatory 
work, In 1900 only about ten per cent of the total popu- 
lation of high-school age was attending secondary 
school, whereas in 1957 the figure had risen to 88 per 
cent. Three out of four high school graduates of the 
class of 1900 went to college, but one-half the graduat- 
ing class of 1957 at least began its collegiate education. 

This widening of educational opportunity is a valu- 
able gain, and the nation is indebted to all those who 
brought it about. The strictly college-preparatory cur- 
riculum of the 1900 high school has been enlarged to 
accommodate youngsters whose formal education is due 
to end with high school. The changed character of the 
school population and the more diversified curriculum 
by themselves, however, are not the targets of criticism. 
The attack is on the Dewey-inspired philosophy of edu- 
cation which insists that, in order to adjust to modern 
universal compulsory schooling (and thereby preserve 
the values of democracy), the intellectual aims and 
academic standards of the school must be lowered. 

An educational philosophy is both anti-intellectual 
and antidemocratic, Arthur Bestor has rightly pointed 
out, “if it asserts that sound training in the fundamental 
intellectual disciplines is appropriate only for the mi- 
uority of students who are preparing for college and 


Sop ye Fo 
> 
the professions, and if it proposes to deprive the rest of 
the children of our people of such training by substitut- 
ing programs that minimize intellectual aims.” 

From a Catholic point of view there are even more 
damning criticisms to be made of the philosophy under- 
lying Progressive Education. In this article we have 
said nothing about the secularist and antireligious 
theory of life which is its principle. We are content here 
to let Progressive Education (and its principal author ) 
be judged on the basis of the way it has failed democ- 
racy in the strictly academic order. No; John Dewey 
will not live in memory as the third greatest philosopher 
of all time. But neither will he nor his mark on 20th- 
century American schooling be forgotten in the next 
fifty years. 
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Roger A. Freeman 


parts of the country—and there is ample evidence 

that there are many—then it is not for lack of pub- 
licity on, or official attention to, the school housing 
situation. There has been plenty of both, for close to ten 
years now. In the meantime, educational construction 
has been soaring, establishing a new all-time record 
each year. But, for some reason or other, the schools 
seem unable to catch up with that evasive thing called 
“need.” Is it a case of not doing enough? Or of grey- 
hounds chasing a mechanical hare? 

The spotlight was turned on the classroom shortage 
after Congress, in 1948 and 1949, defeated proposals 
for general operational support of the schools. The 
House, it seemed, would not approve proposals restrict- 
ing benefits for noninstructional and welfare services to 
public school children. The proponents of Federal aid, 
on the other hand, remained unalterably opposed to 
measures which might in any way benefit children at- 
tending nonpublic schools. Federal aid to school con- 
struction then seemed a means of breaking the dead- 
lock. The Supreme Court decisions in the Everson and 
McCollum cases, it was felt, had barred church-con- 
nected schools from receiving Federal funds. There 
would be no parochial school question in the case of 
construction aid and the doors to the Federal Treasury 
would swing wide open. 

Ten years later the record adds up to this: hundreds 
of bills, weeks of committee hearings, thousands of 
pages of testimony, several days of superheated floor 
debates, two defeats in the House, no action by the 
Senate. 

Some regard this as a disgrace or a disaster. The New 
York Herald Tribune, in an editorial, “The Lessons of 
Our Defeat,” gave its answer to the question why we 
fell behind the Russians in missiles: “The Congressmen 
who killed Federal aid to schools won't have far to look 
to find the guilty party.” 

On the other hand, Time magazine found in a nation- 
wide survey (May 13, 1957) that “a surprisingly big 
proportion of the States” do not need or do not want 
any help from the Government and regard lack of Fed- 
eral action as somewhat less than a calamity. A number 
of legislatures have memorialized Congress against Fed- 
eral aid to schools; none have petitioned for it. 


I THERE still are overcrowded classrooms in some 
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The Classroom Shortage 


Some of the country’s largest and most powerful or- 
ganizations have long insisted that Federal aid is the 
one and only answer to the schools’ woes. But the 
National School Boards Association has refused time 
and again to endorse—or oppose—it. Dozens of State 
and local school superintendents have pleaded with 
congressional committees for Federal support. But State 
and local boards of education have not testified for it 
in recent years; a few have spoken against it. 


HOW MANY CLASSROOMS NEEDED? 


There can be no doubt that school building deficien- 
cies exist and have persisted for some time. Their major 
cause is plain enough: the baby boom which has 
boosted enrollment in the public schools by 36 per cent 
since 1940, in the parochial and other nonpublic schools 
by 118 per cent! 

The most amazing fact in the whole picture may well 
be that the nonpublic schools—which depend exclusive- 
ly on voluntary support—were able to handle such a 
spectacular increase, which makes the growth of the 
tax-supported schools look puny indeed. Nonpublic 
schools keep admissions within their ability to expand 
teaching staffs and facilities. It is anybody’s guess how 
much more they might have grown had money for more 
teachers and classrooms been available. 

Public schools must take all comers whether they have 
space for them or not. The cardinal questions are: How 
far have the public schools fallen behind their ever- 
rising enrollments? What are their prospects of meeting 
the need? What should be done about it? 

Nothing is more frustrating than trying to get a true 
picture of the classroom situation in the public schools 
on a national scale. Not that there is a lack of reports. 
There are stacks of surveys, overflowing with statistics. 
Nor is the only trouble that no two of them agree. Most 
of the reports do not even agree with themselves, are 
internally inconsistent, and leave the student more be- 
wildered than he was when he started. 

The Committee for the White House Conference on 
Education presents a classic example of a split person- 
ality. In the opening chapter of its Report to the Presi- 
dent it painted a grim picture: 

In the richest nation in all history, there is no 
valid reason for the grimy, dilapidated and over- 
crowded school buildings which too many children 
now occupy. It is an ironic truth that most Ameri- 
cans would not permit their children to live in a 
house which is as bad as the school buildings which 
many pupils are forced by law to attend. 
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We may wonder whether the committee was thinking 
of the same schools when it wrote, a few pages later: 


The American people are not inclined to stint 

themselves when it comes to building schools. . 

It is easier to get a bond issue passed for a good 

school than for a poor one. The school building 

apparently has become the chief public expression 
of American concern for children. Often the school 

is the finest building for miles around, a center of 

community pride as well as of community activities. 
The New Yorker might ask: Which page of the report 
dya read? Estimates of the magnitude of the classroom 
shortage are even more confusing. Because of their wide 
fluctuations, from year to year and from place to place, 
they were known in Washington as “the numbers 
game. Examples may illustrate the point. 

A few years ago President Eisenhower predicted—and 
Senate Labor and Welfare Committee Chairman Lister 
Hill confirmed—that by 1958 the public schools would 
be short 600,000 classrooms. Early in 1959 the U. S. 
Office of Education reported the national shortage in 
fall, 1958, at 140,500. 

The Office of Education in 1951-53 conducted a 
school facilities survey at a cost of over $5 million. It 
reported in the fall of 1954 that the backlog need then 
totaled 370,000 classrooms and would rise to 470,000 by 
1959-60. Six months later the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare told the House Education Com- 


We Wer ex. 


mittee: “On the basis of the reports . . . received... . 
we find a substantially different picture of the classroom 
needs from projections previously made on the basis of 
the 1951 survey... . We find that the estimated deficit 
by the year 1959-60 would be 176,000 rather than 
407,000.” In February, 1959 the Office of Education esti- 
mated the shortage in 1959-60 at 133,500. 

An analysis of the State reports from which the na- 
tional totals were derived shows even more drastic 
shifts. Here are some of the changes within a one-year 
period (fall, 1956 to fall, 1957): Michigan upped its 
“need” from 3,300 classrooms to 10,642, Kentucky from 
7,000 to 9,517. Within the same period, the reported 
needs in Arkansas dropped from 8,324 classrooms to 
1,226, in South Carolina from 6,453 to 2,135. Between 
fall, 1957 and fall, 1958, New York and Texas (com- 
bined ) upped their backlog need from 7,913 classrooms 
to 16,971—and that year built 10,780 of them. 

Such drastic changes usually are the result of a “re- 
evaluation of needs.” With re-evaluations taking place 
in several States each year, the national shortage total 
could stay high indefinitely—or rise steeply—no matter 
how many classrooms are built. Standards of maximum 
class size, of required single-purpose facilities, of build- 
ing space per pupil and of acceptability of older struc- 
tures vary widely from place to place and from time to 
time and are being frequently revised. This is bound to 
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keep the so-called needs—which more appropriately 
should be called goals—far ahead of the conditions ex- 
isting at the time. The reporting administrators know 
fully well that the magnitude of the classroom shortage 
is the single most important item in the debate on Fed- 
eral construction aid. Is it any wonder that in the ab- 
sence of national standards some of the reports tend to 
be on the high side? What type of reply can be expected 
to a questionnaire which asks the prospective bene- 
ficiaries of a program to report the size of their needs? 

The fall, 1958 survey of the Office of Education listed 
1,843,000 children as attending public schools in excess 
of normal classroom capacity, and placed the national 
classroom shortage at 140,500. Some of the internal in- 
consistencies in the reports are startling. Enrollment and 
construction records make it hard to believe that, for 
example, the “excess children” number 2,000 in Wiscon- 
sin, 37,657 in Illinois and 150,050 in Michigan, or that 
Alabama needs ten times as many classrooms as Ar- 
kansas (11,936 versus 1,200). 

Inaccuracy of reports and inability to pinpoint the 
requirements cannot, of course, negate the existence of 
unmet needs or disprove the necessity of Federal assist- 
ance. The question is: How good are the chances that 
the essential facilities will be provided? If State and 
lo¢al governments cannot fill the bill, Federal aid is 
called for. 

That the record construction volume of the past dec- 
ade has brought major progress can hardly be denied. 
Today’s deficiencies total but a fraction of the vast short- 
ages reported a few years ago. Over the past four years 
enrollment increased 15 per cent, the number of class- 
rooms in use 25 per cent. Half the public school chil- 
dren now sit in classrooms built since World War II. 
On the whole, and with notable exceptions in some 
areas, the public school plant is in better shape and 
our school children better housed than ever before. 

The propects for meeting classroom needs over the 
decade of the 1960’s appear good. 


p> Between 1957-58 and 1969-70 (a 
span of 12 years) an additional 9.4 
million children will enter the pub- 
lic schools. At 28 pupils per class, 
they will require ................ 335,000 classrooms 


pm Annual replacement needs for 
the pre-war school plant may be 
estimated at 16,000 classrooms a 
VOR, OF DIMI: ies ics ee Paes 192,000 classrooms 


p® The size of the “backlog need” 
is the great unknown; the Office of 
Education, in fall, 1957, estimated 
RE SAE. o: ccoretsrsackens es PATEL oRER = hares 142.300 classrooms 


p> This adds up, over 12 years, to. . 669,300 classrooms 


or an average annual construction 


SET Bishi oe 55,800 classrooms 


Construction averaged more than 70,000 classrooms an- 
nually in the past three years. It seems then that it will 
not be necessary to maintain the present record build- 
ing volume through the 1960’s. As annual enrollment 
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increases shrink in the late 1960’s to less than half their 
present size, the need for classroom construction will 
also decline. With a continued growth in the national 
income, school construction should become a problem 
of lesser magnitude. 

This favorable national picture cannot keep some 
skeletons from rattling in the closet. Appalling school 
housing conditions exist in numerous districts. Some of 
them are in rapidly growing suburbs. Others are poorly 
organized and too small. Still others restrict their taxing 
and borrowing powers by assessing property at fractions 
of its value. State governments distribute over $4 billion 
a year in school aid, not always in the places where it 
is needed the most. 


NEEDS IN SOME AREAS 


Many States, of course, are poor in taxable resources. 
The two low-income States with the largest backlog 
needs may illustrate the situation. Alabama and Ken- 
tucky (combined ) enroll 4 per cent of all public school 
children in the United States and account for 15 per 
cent of the reported national classroom shortage. All 
available information confirms that their school condi- 
tions are deplorable. So is their school housing effort. 
If school capital outlays, 1948 to 1957, are related to the 
personal income of their residents, Kentucky and Ala- 
bama rank at the very bottom of all States. The total 
State and local tax effort in both of them is considerably 
below average. 

Within the past four years the people of Alabama 
have, in State-wide ballots, vetoed four major legisla- 
tive enactments to improve the financing of school 
operations and construction. Kentucky restricts its dis- 
tricts to the lowest school debt limit in the nation—2 
per cent of assessed valuations—and cuts this to a frac- 
tion by assessing property at between one-fourth and 
one-third of its value. The people of Kentucky voted 
$100 million in State bonds for roads—but none for 
schools. They abolished their sales tax, turning Ken- 
tucky into a sales-tax-free island. 

Massive Federal aid could relieve school conditions 
such as exist in Alabama, Kentucky and a few other 
States. But some observers question whether Federa! 
money is an appropriate substitute for local willingness 
to raise taxes for the support of the public schools. 

Discrepancies in fiscal capacity among the States have 
shrunk materially. The range in per-capita income was 
cut almost in half over the past quarter-century. The 
wealthiest States account for most of the school enroll- 
ment increase, past and prospective. But some of the 
low-income States still find it difficult to maintain ac- 
ceptable standards of public service from their own re- 
sources. The case for assistance to poorer States is quite 
persuasive. Francis Griffith recently pointed out in the 
Commonweal (1/30): “The central argument for Fed- 
eral aid to education is the necessity of equalizing edu- 
cational programs among the States.” 

However, no school bill allocating funds to low-in- 
come States only was ever seriously considered by Con- 
gress. The idea, appealing as it is, has long been aban- 
doned by the proponents of Federal aid. The realities 
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of the situation are simply that the 14 wealthiest States 
control 52 per cent of the votes in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Members are averse to voting benefits in 
which their constituents do not participate. Nor do they 
like formulas giving relatively more aid to poor States. 
After all, charity begins at home! It appears that Fed- 
eral aid to education can be passed only if the funds 
are shared by rich and poor alike. 

State and local progress in school construction might 
have been more rapid without some delaying factors. 
Foremost among them probably is the over-all tax bur- 
den which now equals one-third of the national income. 
As an aside, it should be mentioned that the oft-cited 
residential property taxes account for only 5 per cent of 
the total tax load of $639 per capita in 1958. Other fac- 
tors are the uncertainty in certain States over desegrega- 
tion and the closing of some public schools, a wide- 
spread and growing unhappiness with the schools’ pro- 
gram and educational results, and, last but not least, 
dissension over the necessary cost of school buildings. 


HOW REAL ARE THE NEEDS? 


The school administrators’ furious reaction to the 
“school palaces” articles in the Reader’s Digest and the 
Ladies Home Journal showed that they had been hit in 
a sensitive spot. Thousands of good schools have been 
and are being built for less than $1,000 per pupil. The 
huge construction program of the Georgia State School 
Building Authority averages $500 per pupil in ele- 
mentary and $600 in high schools. Parochial school 
costs, even in high-income States, are likely to run at 
similar levels; not many exceed $1,000. But public 
school projects in New York and many other areas cost 
upwards of $2,000 per pupil; some go above $3,000. 

At the root of the wide range in building costs lie 
building space allowances. Thirty years ago the New 
York child would have 40 square feet of space in ele- 
mentary, 54 square feet in high schools. Today he prob- 
ably gets 94 square feet in new elementary and 115 
square feet in high schools. The parochial school child 
—and also the European or Russian child—most likely 
may have to get along on 50 square feet of building 
space or less. No evidence has even been presented that 
education achievements are proportionate to the spa- 
ciousness of the buildings. The number of pupils per 
class has been declining in the public schools and is now 
considerably below average class sizes in nonpublic 
schools or in schools in England, France, Holland, or in 
some Russian cities. Extensive research has not shown 
that children learn more in smaller classes. 

The main attraction of Federal aid is its promise to 
provide relief to the local taxpayer by supplying school 
buildings for free or at 50 cents on the dollar. Seldom 
is the embarrassing question asked how and from whom 
the Federal Government would collect the additional 
taxes. 

The majority of the organized public school adminis- 
trators strongly favor Federal aid, mainly for two 
reasons: 

1. School tax bills have been soaring and, simul- 
taneously, public dissatisfaction with the skills and 
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knowledge displayed by the schools’ graduates has mul- 
tiplied. Administrators are afraid that they may find it 
increasingly difficult to get their tax and bond proposals 
adopted, that the public may take a closer look at the 
cost of new plants, and subject curriculum, educational 
standards, grade promotion practices and the efficiency 
in the use of manpower and facilities to a critical re- 
view. Dependence upon local approval of funds assures 
some degree of citizen influence upon school policies 
and practices. As grants in aid increased over the years 
much of the authority over the public schools passed 
from the hands of lay boards to the educational bu- 
reaucracy. (See the excellent articles by Rowland Eg- 
ger, “Nature over Art: No More Local Finance,” The 
American Political Science Review [June, 1953], and by 
Wallace S. Sayre, “Additional Observations on the Study 
of Administration,” Teachers College Record [Nov., 
1958].) Federal aid “without Federal control” would 
enhance the power of State departments of education 
and correspondingly weaken the influence of communi- 
ties and parents, legislatures and Governors. 

2. Nonpublic schools (about 90 per cent of their en- 
rollment is in Catholic schools) have raised their share 
of total school enrollment from 9 per cent to 14 per cent 
over the past 20 years. In a few cities nonpublic schools 
teach almost as many children as the public schools. 
This apparent preference of a growing number of par- 
ents is viewed as undesirable or even as a menace by 
some public school administrators. They feel that Fed- 
eral aid would enhance the competitive position of the 


public schools and help reverse the trend. The current 
major legislative proposal, the Murray-Metcalf Bill, ear- 
marks Federal funds for school construction and teach- 
ers’ salaries in order to avoid the controversy over the 
participation of nonpublic school children in benefits for 
auxiliary services. Substantial Federal funds for public 
schools would make it increasingly difficult for parochial 
schools to compete for lay teachers. They would widen 
the gulf between the amenities offered by public and 
private schools. The latter may have to yield before 
such odds and may relatively decline, as private higher 
educational institutions have done for some years. 

What are the prospects for Federal aid legislation? 
Congressman Richard Bolling (D., Mo.), an advocate of 
Federal school aid said in February, 1957: “If a secret 
vote were taken on Federal aid to education, a majority 
of the House would probably vote against it.” However, 
votes on the passage of a bill are a matter of public 
record, and there is a great deal of political mileage in 
being on record in favor of appropriations which chan- 
nel Federal money to a Congressman’s district. 

The Powell Amendment, which would prevent Fed- 
eral funds from going to nonsegregated schools, has 
obstructed school aid legislation in recent years. If a 
way around this amendment can be found, the pros- 
pects for Federal aid to education are better than even. 
It may well be enacted by the 86th Congress despite the 
lack of evidence that such a far-reaching change in gov- 
ernmental responsibility for education is required to 
meet the emergent problems of the schools. 
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State of the Question 





SENATOR KENNEDY: CATHOLIC CANDIDATES DISCUSSED 


In a recent editorial, “On Questioning Catholic Candidates” (3/7, 
p. 651), we stated that the sort of cross-examination to which 
Senator Kennedy submitted in a March 3 Look interview—directed 
as it is solely to Catholics as Catholics—is “discriminatory, insult- 
ing and without pertinence in terms of the U. S. Constitution.” 
Here are some of the reactions we received from our readers. 


To THE Eprtor: I am writing to thank 
you for the editorial “On Questioning 
Catholic Candidates” (3/7). It was a 
little masterpiece, and supremely au 
point. While I liked everything in it 
very much, I should like to focus on the 
thought of the first two paragraphs— 
that candidates should simply refuse to 
make campaign statements on their re- 
ligious qualifications. 

Theodore Roosevelt wrote what I 
consider one of his best public pro- 
nouncements to that effect after—not 
during or before—a campaign in which 
every effort had been made to draw 
him out. His slashing rebuke of those 
who do their best to destroy civic amity 
in America by making religion a cam- 
paign issue deserves resurrection in 
some effective public manner. 

Epcar R. SMOTHERS, S.J. 
St. Joseph Mercy Hospital 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


[The interrogation of Senator Kennedy 
was in the long tradition of anti-Cath- 
olic bigotry. It was not the sort of rou- 
tine political query every candidate 
must expect. In the background lay the 
doubt: Can one be a true Catholic and 
a true American at the same time? 

This issue was decided once for all, 
at least in principle, by the Founding 
Fathers in their “no religious test” 
clause of the U. S. Constitution. 

The statement published in Look 
was not a political platform or a char- 
acter testimonial but a profession of 
conscience as a Catholic. We think 
Theodore Roosevelt was right in de- 
nouncing such intrusion into conscience 
when he wrote to a bigot under date 
of Nov. 6, 1908: “You are entitled to 
know whether a man seeking suffrage 
is a man of clean and upright life, hon- 
orable in all his dealings with his fel- 
lows and fit by qualification and pur- 
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pose io do well in the great office for 
which he is a candidate; but you are 
not entitled to know matters which lie 
purely between himself and his Maker.” 

It may be true, as one letter writer 
argues—and he is joined by John Cog- 
ley in the March 20 Commonweal— 











that the interview was a political, if re- 
grettable, necessity. So much the worse. 
But if the general public does not com- 
prehend that such questioning is un- 
warranted in terms of the U. S. Consti- 
tution (which so many persons seem 
anxious to protect against the Cath- 
olics), it is perhaps because Catholics 
have not up to now made an issue of 
the insulting and humiliating premises 
of such a “religious test.” It is about 
time “No Popery” is given a dishonor- 
able and definitive burial. En. | 


To THE Eprtor: I have read AMERICA 
avidly for years, but I could not dis- 
agree more regarding the attack you 
have launched on Sen. John F. Ken- 
nedy. I saw the Senator on “Face the 
Nation” and felt he answered the ques- 
tions most carefully. 

I thought he did a magnificent job 
of convincing this Protestant country 
that Catholics are Americans too. I 
pray that America and the Catholic 
press, by this outburst, have not turned 
back the clock fifty years in the field 
of religious tolerance. 

(Mrs.) Acnes C. Murpock 
Lafayette, Ind. 





To tHE Epiror: Your constructive 
criticism of Senator Kennedy’s state- 
ments is, in general, very well made. 
However, in raising a lament over the 
fact that Mr. Kennedy submitted to 
questioning regarding his faith, you 
have made it decidedly more difficult 
to hear your own more positive state- 
ments. 

If, as you admit, “a man’s conscience 
has a bearing on his public as well as 
his private life,” then why shouldn’t he 
be questioned about his conscience, at 
least in so far as it bears upon future 
policy in public affairs? It is certainly 
a wise and just ruling that “no relig- 
ious test shall ever be required as a 
qualification to any office. . . .” Like- 
wise, it is unreasonable to expect any 
public figure to apologize to bigotry 
whether religious or otherwise. 

But when a man puts himself up as 
a potential guardian of public welfare, 
the public has every right to ask the 
candidate about his fundamental tenets, 
especially if those tenets are likely to 
influence his judgment of what the 
public welfare is or how it is to be 
pursued. Anxious concern over the in- 
terplay of political doctrine and relig- 
ious belief is certainly justified on the 
part of all of us, be the candidate Cath- 
olic or not. WiiuiaM J. Davis, S.J. 
Spokane, Wash. 


To THe Eprror: America’s editorial 
writer said he was moved to impatience 
by Senator Kennedy’s excellent article 
in Look stating his position on the Presi- 
dency and the Church. Certainly we 
were moved to impatience by the 
America editorial, which so blatantly 
exhibits ignorance of the workaday 
world in which Catholics must live and 
earn their bread. 

Senator Kennedy is merely trying to 
allay honest fears of non-Catholics, who 
see the Church as a big and growing 
power in American life, one which 
many do not understand, and some, for 
historical reasons, actually fear. 

As for the belief expressed in your 
editorial that the time will come when 
taxpayers will pay for Catholic schools 
—that is the most naive error of all. 
They are our schools, and if we want 
them, we must pay for them, just as 
we pay for our homes and our cars. To 
think that non-Catholics will ever sub- 
mit to taxation to perpetuate Cathol- 
icism is childish. 
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Senator Kennedy is a fine, intelligent, 
educated Catholic, of whom his Church 
and his country can be proud. What a 
shame that America, instead of giving 
him encouragement, should toss him an 
entirely unrealistic back-of-the-hand. 

Of course he hasn’t a chance at the 
Presidency anyway; it will be another 
50 to 100 years before one of our be- 
lief can aspire successfully to the office. 
Nevertheless, editorials like that in 
America do nothing to hasten the day, 
or to improve the climate in which 
Catholics must live. 

Joun R. P. Brapy 

Treasurer, Philadelphia Press Ass'n. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


To THE Epiror: Would a Catholic 
President be forever getting his 
knuckles cracked for not endorsing ev- 
ery pro-Catholic sentiment in public 
affairs? 

You argued well that Sen. John F. 
Kennedy’s faith should not be subjected 
to a test. But you should abide by your 
own arguments. So the Senator did not 
make those nice little observations and 
modifications that you would like to 
have heard when he spoke about Fed- 
eral aid to education. Maybe he doesn’t 
agree with you. Or maybe he does agree 
with you, but he did not consider such 
observations relevant to the question. 
You have not rapped every non-Cath- 
olic Senator who failed to throw a 
bouquet our way. Why Kennedy? 

If religion is to be left out, let’s all 
leave it out. If a Catholic must dance 
to every tune we like, then we are 
not ready to have a Catholic in the 
White House. 

(Rev.) James J. Vizzarp 
Norristown, Pa. 


To THE Epritror: Before your issue of 
March 14 came, I had written Sen. 
John Kennedy that I approved his mak- 
ing the definite statements he did. 

Is AMERICA unaware that educated, 
well-meaning Protestants fear the Cath- 
olic Church? I was a Vassar graduate 
at 20, a Presbyterian; at 37, with four 
sons, I joined the Catholic Church. 
Senator Kennedy had a non-Catholic 
college education, and he is no doubt 
aware from his academic and public 
life that not all Protestant voters who 
ask about the aims of Catholics are 
“bigots.” 

A man who believes his religious con- 
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science might conflict with an oath to 
support the Constitution should not 
take that oath. Senator Kennedy sees 
no such conflict; I see none; neither 
does AMERICA. 

But I think America is being unreal- 
istic in criticizing Kennedy, an experi- 
enced public servant, who knows that 
his statement answers a _ question 
voiced or unvoiced by many Protes- 
tants. He does not feel insulted by the 
misunderstanding of Catholicism which 
exists in the “best” as well as the 
“worst” Protestant circles; he accepts 
the fact that some Protestants doubt 
Catholics. His statement informs them 
that an oath to uphold the Constitu- 
tion does not violate a Catholic’s inner 
conscience. When the Catholic press 
comments that to admit the existence 
of such doubt is an insult to Cathol- 
icism, I am reminded of ostriches bury- 
ing their heads, refusing to face reality. 

SARAH ATHERTON NEBLETT 
Louisville, Ky. 


To tHE Eprror: Your editorial “On 
Questioning Catholic Candidates” was 
splendid. I haven’t seen more said— 
and more correctly said—in a_ short 
space in many a year. 
Francis M. WItson, S.J. 
Director, Loyola Retreat House 


Milford, Ohio 


To THE Eprror: Congratulations on 
your comment “Third Degree for Cath- 
olics.” I, too, like Senator Kennedy, 
and have admired “the cut of his jib” 
during the past several years. But his 
unfortunate performance in Look mag- 
azine has for me considerably dimmed 
his lustre. 

The most disconcerting aspect of his 
interview was his statement that “noth- 
ing takes precedence over his oath of 
office” and the implication that there 
exists a virtual dichotomy between a 
politician’s public life and his religious 
convictions. This is playing right into 
the hands of secularism, which would 
relegate religion to the sacristy and to 
conscience alone, denying it any role or 
influence in the market place. In con- 
flicts between God and Caesar, the 
Christian conscience must accord first 
place to God, oaths of office notwith- 
standing. I believe Christians have a 
duty to themselves and to others to 
make this theological point crystal clear. 
Wallace, Idaho Henry D. E..ts 





To THE Eprror: As consistent readers 
of AMERICA, we would like to commend 
you most highly on your editorial “On 
Questioning Catholic Candidates.” It 
was excellent, and we especially ad- 
mired your “impatience at the earnest 
Massachusetts Senator’s efforts to ap- 
pease bigots.” 

The St. Louis Review also deserves 
a vote of thanks but we shall give it 
to you for quoting their pertinent state- 
ment. 

WILLIAM AND ROSANNE CAHALAN 

Wyandotte, Mich. 


To THE Eprtor: Your statement that no 
religious man _ really believes _ that 
“whatever one’s religion in his private 
life . . . nothing takes precedence over 
his oath” is one of those sweeping gen- 
eralizations that presume too much, 
When a man takes the oath of office, he 
assumes the moral obligation to support 
the Constitution as interpreted by the 
courts up to that time. This takes 
precedence over his religious convic- 
tions in the sense that he should not 
take the oath in the first place if he can- 
not in conscience support the Constitu- 
tion. 

For example, in the event that 4 
Southern Senator is elected President, 
let him not take the oath of office and 
refuse to enforce the desegregation pro- 
visions of the Constitution on _ the 
grounds that his “Christian” conscience 
and the Bible (which he reads rever- 
ently every evening) tell him that the 
races should be segregated. 

Once in office as President, his oath 
further requires that Southerner to sup- 
port the Constitution as reinterpreted 
from time to ‘time by the courts. If on 
any specific issue he cannot in con- 
science do this, he could, of course, re- 
sign in protest. But as long as he is in 
office nothing takes precedence over 
his oath. 

In this sense, Mr. Kennedy’s state- 
ment seems quite proper and support- 
able. R. P. GHELARDI 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


To THe Eprror: One can readily sym- 
pathize with the honest apprehensions 
that some of our fellow citizens feel 
towards Catholic Americans, especially 
when they see many Catholics appar- 
ently unhappy with the governmental 
structure in the United States as re 
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gards its connections with religion. 
They have seen Catholics in many 
States lobbying for aid to their paro- 
chial schools and lambasting an able 
James Conant because he criticizes the 
bad effects caused by the “dualism” 
of the parochial school system. They 
have heard Catholics say how appropri- 
ate it would be to have diplomatic re- 
lations with the Vatican and then heard 
Catholics deny that the Vatican is a 
foreign temporal power. They have 
met with overzealous Catholic pressure 
as it strives for more stringent enforce- 
ment of blue censorship laws and they 
have seen the effects of the Jansenistic 
tendencies of many Catholic pressure 
groups as they purge the good along 
with the bad. 

As a Roman Catholic I recognize the 
intrinsic right and duty of the Church 
to intervene in the affairs of men when 
morals are threatened or the faith at- 
tacked, but I do affirm that we Cath- 
olics in America had better wake up 
to the fact that we are living in a plur- 
alistic society. Though any society is 
far from the ideal (and that ideal is 
certainly not the dictatorship of a Gen- 
eralissimo Franco), ours is better than 





many another. 
When Look stated that “a Catholic 
would have to give his views on his 
religion” it did not refer to a question 
of theology, as America has coyly in- 
ferred, but to a_ political question: 
where does a Catholic owe his temporal 
allegiance? That question has long 
vexed many honest American citizens 
and asking it does not make “bigots” of 
them, as AMERICA would have it. As 
an American citizen Senator Kennedy 
gave the only possible answer. 
Vincent A. CARRAFIELLO 
Fairfield University 
Fairfield, Connecticut 


To Tue Eprror: I do not see anything 
wrong with a Catholic candidate giving 
his views on religion, because 1) there 
is nothing more unusual or rare than a 
Catholic running for the Presidency; 
and 2) there is nothing more misunder- 
stood in this country than the nature 
of the Catholic Church. 

I do not think that the type of cross- 
examination to which you refer is dis- 
criminatory or insulting; rather, hold it 
to be illuminating—the kind of illumina- 
tion that a Catholic candidate owes to 





his fellow citizens who are worried 
about the nature of the Catholic reli- 
gion. 

I do not think that emphasis should 
be placed on the idea that Sen. Ken- 
nedy was trying to appease bigots. He 
was giving specific answers to specific 
questions. This notion of the appease- 
ment of bigotry carries with it the as- 
sumption of a lack of good faith on the 
part of Sen. Kennedy’s fellow citizens. 

I do not think that the tribute to 
Catholic education which you say the 
Senator should have made was “obvi- 
ously called for” at all. The Senator 
has his problems, too, and you do not 
seem to be making any effort to under- 
stand them. Nobody knows, or cares, 
what sacrifices Catholics are making 
for the private education of their chil- 
dren—nobody, that is, except Catholics 
themselves. Why then must Senator 
Kennedy, a political candidate operat- 
ing in the field of politics, cross over 
the line into the field of education and 
toot the horn of Catholic education? 

Surely you should have had more 
editorial patience with Senator Ken- 
nedy. Rosert M. MILLETT 
Middlesboro, Ky. 








An outstanding American Catholic spokesman 
analyzes the contemporary religious situation: 
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Johnny, Ivan and the Three R’s 


THE BIG RED SCHOOLHOUSE 
By Fred M. Hechinger. Doubleday. 240p. 
$3.95 


Alpha-1957 of the International Geo- 
physical Year, better known to the 
American public as the first Russian 
sputnik, created a veritable glut of 
judgments about Soviet education. Since 
Johnny couldn’t spell “College Board 
Entrance Examination” in Russian and 
since many of him couldn’t even earn a 
decent score in English or mathematics, 
many eyes turned east, viewing with 
envy what seemed to be the greener 
grass in Ivan’s educational back yard. 
The appraisal of Soviet science and edu- 
cation was no longer the prerogative of 
matter-of-fact expertise, but a source 
of popular fiction. It became an obses- 
sion, and an urge was felt by many to 
vivisect little Ivans along with little 
Johnnies to discover what makes them 
tick in school. 

The latest surgery is performed by 
Fred M. Hechinger, who is not a prac- 
titioner of educational art, not an ex- 
pert on Soviet affairs, not even a recent 
tourist to the USSR, but simply a bona- 
fide publicist and a long-time observer 
of the American educational scene. Mr. 
Hechinger has surveyed the literature 
and has presented us with an argu- 
mentative summary notable for an ad- 
mirable sense of balance. A year ago 
he helped to write the Rockefeller re- 
port on American education, The Pur- 
suit of Excellence; in many ways The 
Big Red Schoolhouse echoes that report 
by focusing attention anew upon the 
need for attaining, rewarding and cher- 
ishing “excellence” as one of the chief 
ingredients in the “issue of survival.” 

The new book’s setting and its surgi- 
cal tools are different, however. It is a 
popular exposé of the doings in Soviet 
education both good and bad, ingenious 
and inane, intellectually prodigious and 
ossifying. Mr. Hechinger attempts to 


perform surgery, ostensibly on little — 


Ivan, but it is little Johnny who finds 
himself, more often than not, on the 
operating table. It is not the first time 
that this literary trick has been played, 
and were it not for Mr. Hechinger’s 
skill, his study would not rise much 
above other operations thus performed. 

As it happens, however, The Big Red 
Schoolhouse deserves more than just 
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the passing notice of defiant school 
superintendents and enraged parents, 
for it is one of the most readable popu- 
lar essays written so far on this con- 
troversial topic. Mr. Hechinger succeeds 
because of his detachment and the hard- 
headed search for balanced judgments 
on European, Soviet and American edu- 
cation, and this examination supplies 
abundant ammunition for fertile 
thought. This is not the place to argue 
whether he makes a few faulty incisions 
here and there; it is the power of dili- 
gent argument that counts. 

Leading the reader through the laby- 
rinth of Soviet Russia’s educational de- 
velopments, Mr. Hechinger makes four 
major stops: European educational tra- 
dition and its roots in Russia before the 
Revolution; its deliberate (he believes 
it to be not accidental) destruction by 
“excessive progressivism” of the Soviet 
type in the 1920's; the “restoration of 
learning’—but along the lines of ex- 
treme scientism—in the decades of the 
1930's, 1940’s and 1950's; and, finally, 
the emergence of an educational plateau 
on which standard education for the 
many becomes a liability. It is on this 
plateau that education of the many has 
to be skillfully blended with education- 
al “excellence” for the few. How to 
achieve this is the enigma which re- 
mains. 

Ariadne’s thread leads Mr. Hechinger 
not only to a passing discussion of the 
most recent Soviet educational dilemma 
(what next?) and Khrushchev’s pro- 
posed school reform, but also to the dis- 
closure of the ultimate issue. Do prag- 
matic considerations and tests in Soviet 
Russia, or in the United States, or any- 
where else for that matter, allow for a 
lasting solution to achieve the educa- 
tional maxim—the pursuit of excellence? 
Perhaps not, but in facing this issue 
Mr. Hechinger fails to add any new 
wisdom; for since the days of Aristotle 
mankind has not been able to agree 
upon what the aims of education should 
be—should the useful in life, or should 
virtue, or should the higher knowledge 
be the aim of our training? There is 
need for excellence in all of them, but 
who is to say which is more precious; 
and—even more difficult-who can say 
what kind of training can bring it to 
full flower? 

Despite these blindfolds, we can 





walk forward, providing we try to make 
open society more open, educational 
opportunity more abounding, most of 
all providing we retain “the normal 
safeguards of a diversified system not 
subject to the orders or the control of 
any central authority” (p. 44). It is 
democratic individualism which ulti- 
mately creates conditions more favor- 
able than any planned collectivism to 
the release of unlimited power of hu- 
man creativity, be it in the sciences, 
the arts or philosophy. The essence of 
Mr. Hechinger’s poignant message: 
Enough of sciamachy! We have no 
ghosts to fight but our own. 
NicHoLas DEWITT 


Race against Time 


EDUCATION AND FREEDOM 
By Vice Admiral H. G. Rickover, USN. 
Dutton. 256p. $3.50 


Speeches delivered by Admiral Rick- 
over during the last four years com- 
prise the greater portion of this book. 
Its thesis is very timely and clear: 
American education must be submitted 
to “a massive upgrading of scholastic 
standards” if our well-being and free- 
dom are to be maintained against the 
threat of Soviet objectives and tech- 
nological strengths. 

The Admiral’s message has the im- 
pact of a blunt instrument. He singled 
out our schools as our greatest cultural 
lag. They have long since, he charges, 
given up the traditional task of devel- 
oping the intellect to the limit of each 
student’s capacity. Theories of progres- 
sive education have wrought havoc 
with the educational process and made 
mediocrity, irrelevance and _ frivolity 
built-in virtues of the system. Accord- 
ingly, talented students—and the aver- 
age too—have been shamefully per- 
mitted to loaf in the lethargic atmo- 
sphere of life-adjustment p ograms. 
Through teachers colleges, Siate edu- 
cation agencies and the National Edu- 
cation Association, professors of educa- 
tion are said to have created a gigantic 
social-service agency which neglects 
our most precious resources, the minds 
of the younger generation, even while 
European and Russian educational 
practices demonstrate how derelict we 
have been. 

Now engaged in a race against time, 
America must, he says, undertake a 
radical reconstruction of education by 
means of unparalleled investment, res- 
toration of intellectual standards in the 
form of rigorous curricula, identifica- 
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tion and cultivation of every talent and 
all capacities, and establishment of 
demonstration high schools for the im- 
provement of secondary education. 

This book, conceived in an intense 
dedication to our way of life, to liberal 
education and to the primacy of high 
intellectual standards in education, is 
a very good one. The net effect of such 
a severe, censorious indictment in the 
continuing debate over educational 
goals and means should be worth-while. 
There is no doubt that as a people 
Americans need a stronger commitment 
to the life of the mind. Nor can we 
quarrel with Rickover’s many caustic 
references to trivia in curricula. If the 
debate is to be kept balanced, it should 
be followed outside of as well as in the 
NEA Journal. Parents and members of 
PTA’s and school boards should find 
this book stimulating. 

Like most vigorous statements, the 
book has some faults. Without enough 
distinctions, it imputes ignorance and 
chronic shortsightedness to educators, 
who are called “educationists”; more- 
over, some of its sweeping historical 
statements are patently erroneous. 
Above all, the author presumes to pos- 
sess an extraordinary amount of cer- 
titude, sometimes based only on pre- 
conceived notions and_ oversimplified 
generalizations that lack the proof a 
scientist or engineer should habitually 
and meticulously seek. 

In addition, sociological facts and 
trends of vast proportions could have 
been more effectively reckoned with in 
a book of this kind. Too often, for ex- 
ample, communities rather than teach- 
ers clearly demonstrate that they do 
not want education of high quality, 
just as it is true that many school ad- 
ministrators have a shockingly limited 
understanding of the intellectual life 
(in colleges and universities as well) 
and are mainly manipulators of person- 
nel. It is also well-known that thou- 
sands of high-minded administrators 
and teachers have striven in vain to 
make intellectual excellence a focal 
objective in the educational program. 
Many communities do not respect 
learning or the learned, and the socio- 
economic status they accord the teacher 
and professor reflects this weakness in 
our culture. The conformity and “to- 
getherness” of intellectual rigor mortis 
are widespread threats in manifold as- 
pects of American life. This is to say 
that a vast number of regrettable socio- 
economic factors are responsible for the 
present quality of education and that 
Rickover has not brought them suf- 
ficiently into focus. 

It is also probable that many of the 
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changes which he wisely recommends 
will be achieved, if we may judge from 
the rapid build-up of trends on the 
educational frontier. Steps have already 
been taken, hopes are being translated 
into viable plans, and thousands of un- 
appreciated educators are stretching 
their minds now to respond, not only to 
vital considerations of national security, 
technological superiority and military 
strength, but to students’ needs for 
maximum personal fulfillment in mind 
and spirit. I would even say that I 
know many professors of education 
whom, I believe, Rickover ‘would or 
should respect. There are, too, quite a 
number of so-called “academicians” 
who should be stoned off campuses on 
grounds of malpractice. 

I like the book and, even more, the 
thesis. However, the criticism should, 
in the name of the humanities, have 
been more gracefully and accurately ex- 
plicated. James S. DoNNELLY 


Recovering the Ear 


RAMUS, METHOD, AND THE DECAY 
OF DIALOGUE 

By Walter J. Ong, S.J. Harvard U. 408p. 
$10 


RAMUS AND TALON INVENTORY 


By Walter J. Ong, S.J. Harvard U. 558p. 
$10 


Fr. Ong is already well known for his 
lecturing and television work and his 
essays on American Catholicism. These 
two books establish his scholarly com- 
petence in the history of ideas. They 
also supply the detailed evidence be- 
hind his evaluations of modern culture. 
Scholarship and cultural insight are 
blended here in a fascinating way. 
Into the provocative title: Ramus, 
Method, and the Decay of Dialogue, 
the author compresses the essential 
points of his study. The name of Peter 
Ramus (1515-72) is not ordinarily 
familiar to us today. But researchers in 
literature and Puritan thought are be- 
coming aware of the pervasive influ- 
ence of this aggressive French profes- 
sor of eloquence and _ philosophy. 
Through his lectures and writings at 
Paris, he launched a humanist reform 
of education by a dialectical method. 
His views on rhetoric and dialectic 
furnished the backbone of instruction in 
17th-century England and America. 
Just to track down the 1,100 separate 
printings of books by Ramus and his as- 
sociate, Omer Talon, is a huge biblio- 
graphical task. The accompanying In- 
ventory does this pioneer work with 
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commentary by Father Ronald Cox, who draws 
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encouraged to buy for themselves." — Sister 
Eleanor, H.H.M., Diocesan Library Association 
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precision and thoroughness. It will be 
an invaluable aid for tracing the inter- 
national spread of Ramism and _ the 
tangled controversies engaged in by 
its partisans. 

Fr. Ong’s main achievement is to dis- 
cern the symptomatic importance of 


| Ramus for his time and ours. Ramism 


is at root a cluster of mental habits 
evolving within a_ centuries-old 
educational tradition and specializ- 
ing in certain kinds of concepts, 
based on simple spatial models, 
for conceiving of the mental and 
communicational processes and, by 
implication, of the extra-mental 
world. . . . Ramist dialectic repre- 
sented a drive toward thinking not 
only of the universe but of thought 
itself in terms of spatial models 
apprehended by sight. In this con- 
text, the notion of knowledge as 
word, and the personalist orienta- 
tion of cognition and of the uni- 
verse which this notion implies, 
is due to atrophy. Dialogue itself 
will drop more than ever out of 
dialectic. 


This is a complex, many-leveled signif- 
icance. It brings to focus many factors 
in the birth of the modern world out of 
the medieval and Renaissance womb. 


Some new questions are asked about 


the medieval background, and _ they 
generate new perspectives. We often 
think that the intrinsic worth of the 
theological tradition of Bonaventure, 
Aquinas and Scotus also means its pre- 
eminence in shaping university life. But 
| the latter was dominated by the scho- 
lasticism of the arts-faculty men rather 
than by the outstanding theologians. 
And arts scholasticism placed a_pre- 
mium upon ways of teaching philosophy 
to teen-agers. Inevitably, university 
teaching gravitated toward logic and 
easily manageable ways of packaging 
and distributing knowledge in packets. 


Using Peter of Spain and Rudolph 


Agricola as prototypes, Fr. Ong de- 
scribes the great drive toward quantifi- 
cation in logic, toward identifying logic 
with a probable but teachable dialectic, 
and toward distributing ideas and argu- 
ments spatially in a visual diagram. 
We are so accustomed today to referring 
to the contents of our mind or the ar- 
ranging of ideas in a systematic body 
that we fail to note the underlying 
spatial metaphors ruling our thoughts. 
Even the mind is spatially regarded as 
a filing box into which the teacher can 
deposit neatly labeled cards. 


Fr. Ong observes that the over- 


| evaluation of the spatial and visual as- 
pects was encouraged by such con- 
vergent Renaissance tendencies as the 
neuter view of space in post-Copernican 
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sionary presentation of Christ’s 
message. A complete study of 
modern catechetics. $3.95 
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school, is interpreted from daily 
observation, numerous interviews 
and frequent testing during the 
school year. This report is unique 
in that it provides comparison with 
a public school in the same neigh- 
borhood and with many other paro- 
chial schools. Differences and simi- 
larities between parochial and pub- 
lic school systems of education are 
clearly pointed out. $6.00 
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physics, the enclosure and perspective 
techniques in painting, and especially 
the resources of printing. The latter ful- 
filled and dissipated the geometrizing 
of thought by furnishing a plethora of 
diagrams, sacrificing richness of evi- 
dence to an orderly visual treatment, 
and thus developing memory at the 
expense of understanding. The many 
plates reproduced from Ramist_text- 
books are an integral part of the evi- 
dence. In their combination of intricacy 
with superficiality, they announce a 
tendency to reduce reality to manipula- 
ble surfaces and numbers—a_ trend 
against which personalism and _ exis- 
tentialism are protesting. 

In a world of spatial objects, method 
is king. It arranges everything in slick 
definitions and dichotomies, so that edu- 
cation becomes a packaged deal. In the 
process of methodizing everything, 
however, the reality of the person is 
threatened. For the person is irreducible 
to a spatial object, and personal truth 
is conveyed through the living spoken 
word of dialog more than through the 
visual printed word. Fr. Ong calls for 
a recovery of aural values as a condi- 
tion for enriching personal existence 
and dialogal truth. 

His book is a major accomplishment 
in this direction, since it makes us aware 
of the problem in its historical roots. 
Only one caution is advisable against 
a one-sided use of his findings. Our 
problem is not to divest ourselves of 
quantitative techniques or turn our 
back to visual and spatial values. Rath- 
er, we must learn how to integrate 
these techniques and values with per- 
sonal existence and interpersonal dialog. 
The full human condition, secular as 
well as religious, is that of the word 
enfleshed, seen by the eye, attended to 
by the ear, and reflected upon by the 
mind and heart. James COLLINs 
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The Autobiography of Peter Abelard 
Trans. by Henry Adams Bellows. 
Press. 96p. $3.50 


Free 


This work, whatever the scholarly de- 
bate about its authenticity, is of great 
and curious interest to the general 
reader, and that on several scores. It 
tells, from an unusual angle, one of 
the great love stories of the world. 
It enjoys the distinct’on of coming from 
one of the principals of the love story, 
himself a literary artist of no mean 
competence. From this point of view 
alone, the work would be of very great 
interest. 

But its author is a good deal more 
than a lover and a writer; he is, above 
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title with a sound and practica! instruc- 
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all Christians. In offering Christ-life as 
the goal of all life, and particularly that 
of the religious, Father Colin shows how 
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Mass, the sacraments, the sacramentals, 
have a unity of purpose in bringing 
Christ into our lives as the only reality 
in living. 


April 27 $3.50 
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Dr. Paul K. T. Sih 


Dr. Sih, Director of the Institute of Far 
Eastern Studies at Seton Hall University, 
offers in this new book the story of 
China’s struggle against communist ag- 
gression. Dr. Sih shows how China’s re- 
ligious and cultural heritage is unsuit- 
able to the communist way of life. Here 
is a work that contains not only an his- 
toric tracing of China’s past conflicts, 
but also offers a sensitive program fer 
assisting the Chinese to throw off the 
new tyranny that has saddled itself upon 
them. 


April 6 $4.50 
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OF THE GREAT FATHERS 
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M. F. Toal, D.D., 
translator and editor 


A new volume which includes the ser- 
mons from Pentecost through the Tenth 
Sunday after the Feast. Volumes I and II 
were released a few months ago, and the 
unanimous critical acclaim the books 
have received clearly indicates that this 
series is one of the most important 
publications in the last decade. Now, 
here is Volume III in two handsome 


formats. 
April 6 Hand Edition $4.50 
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all, one of the most influential figures 
in the intellectual history of his period. 
And that period happens to be one 
about whose significance for the de- 
velopment of one of the world’s great 
philosophies we know a good deal, but 
of whose inner life we do not know too 
much, and of the minutiae of whose 
daily life we know even less. It is a re- 
markable thing for us to have this ac- 
count, and still more remarkable to 
have it from its author, for philosoph- 
ers in Abélard’s time usually stuck to 
philosophy. 

The introduction, by Ralph Adams 
Cram, who, as one would expect from 
his own very distinguished career, 
tends to idealize the Middle Ages, is 
far from idealizing the tone of this nar- 
rative or the personal attitudes in- 
volved. He not only notes the persis- 
tent egotism and pride, but he finds a 
certain querulousness and even peev- 
ishness in the account, which he is in- 
clined to attribute to the devastating 
consequences of the physical mutilation 
which the author had suffered. I am in- 
clined rather to see in the tone and 
temper of this narrative the expression 
of a personality—and let it be added, 
a very impressive personality—which 
is by no means unfamiliar to anyone 
who has had any considerable ac- 
quaintance with academic or intellec- 
tual types. 

It is quite possible for a man to be 

vain and arrogant and yet at the same 
time, especially when he is young, to 
be a stimulating and magnetic teacher. 
His very audacity is exhilarating to his 
students, particularly in a time of fer- 
ment like the 12th century. Moreover, 
the pride and arrogance that is quite 
compatible with brilliance would, I 
think, be heightened by the obviously 
highly competitive terms of the teach- 
ing situation of Abélard’s time, when 
so much depended upon the individual 
master, and there was so little either of 
institutional control or institutional mit- 
igation of individual rivalry. 
. That Abélard had ‘quite genuinely 
fallen in love with Héloise when he 
plotted her seduction is clear, and the 
lover's arrogance reinforced the basic 
arrogance of the man when he gave 
himself up to his love. But it also made 
it doubly hard for him to face the con- 
sequences of his love with justice both 
to his integrity and to his pride in him- 
self. He was at once defiant and un- 
willing to accept what his defiance had 
revealed to him of himself. He could 
neither give up his love nor be an in- 
continent cleric. So he tried to keep 
his marriage secret. 

The point of view of Héloise, as he 
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theology. No other original book in 
English equals it in the comprehensive- 
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dogmatic sacramental theology. Sacra- 
mental Theology is as complete as the 
average seminary manual, yet designed 
for college and university students. It is 
orderly, clear, concise but comprehen- 
sive. Theological seminarians hampered 
by the Latin language will find this an 
indispensable ally. $6.00 
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reflects it, is an extremely interesting 
one, particularly in view of some con- 
temporary discussions of the problems 
of the Catholic university professor and 
intellectual. Heéloise argued against 
their marriage on the ground that do- 
mestic life and philosophy were incom- 
patible except for the rich and the 
great. One wonders, of course, how 
much she was only mirroring his own 
anxieties, but there is no question of the 
generosity of her love. Nor was he un- 
responsive to its challenge. It was not 
the least pleasing aspect of the per- 
sonal pride of Abélard that he should 
take his embarrassing marital obliga- 
tions seriously. And here, at least, con- 
scientiousness brought its reward, for 
he found a satisfaction in ministering 
professionally to Héloise and her nuns 
that seems to have eluded him in most 








of his relations with his own monastic | 


brethren. 


The account is full of many little | 
touches about the life of the time— | 


the savagery of punishment, the life of 
the schools, including the surprising 


fact that women of noble birth attended | 


the lectures, the apparently not-too- 
well-organized provisions for the scru- 
tiny of theological books, the compli- 
cations of ownership of monastic prop- 
erty, and so on. 

But from start to finish the most in- 
teresting revelation is still that of his 
own spirit. The knowledge of his weak- 
ness did not blur his judgments, but 
neither did it make him more compas- 
sionate of the weaknesses of other men. 
His pride was certainly lacerated but 
it was by no means extinguished. 

The ease and yet the vividness of the 
translator’s style make this a very en- 
gaging book, indeed. 

HELEN C. WHITE 


THE PROFESSOR AND I 


By Dorothy Van Doren. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. 246p. $3.95 


“The Professor” here is a man of letters, | 


the distinguished Columbia University 
lecturer, anthologist, essayist and poet 
Mark Van Doren, but this is not a book 
about him in any of these roles. His 
wife has chosen, rather, to give her 
readers a series of glimpses of The Pro- 
fessor at Home: thawing out an 800- 
foot line of frozen pipe with a blow- 
torch, building and tearing down dams 
on his Connecticut farm, and turning 
out a creditable batch of plum butter. 
He could be Anyone’s Husband, the 
man who won't stop the car until all 
the good vegetable stands are 25 miles 
back, and who can’t bear another min- 
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ute of being dressed up for a wedding 
on a hot summer day. 

The Van Dorens are the proud, wise 
and loving parents of two sons. It was 
young Charles, of course, who made 
the remembrance of things past pay so 
handsomely on that quiz program. 
Nothing in his mother’s book, though, 
tells “how to raise a mental prodigy.” 
And perhaps for that we can be grate- 
ful. More typically, the boys, at 13 and 
11, are seen playing catch in the back 
of the car which their father has driven 
5,000 miles so that they can see the 
Rockies. When admonished to look at 
the scenery, Charlie says, “Hello, moun- 
tains.” The boys wave at the scenery 
and go back to throwing the ball back 
and forth. 

The mother of the house underplays 
the qualities which differentiate her re- 


markable family and dwells on those | 


which can be universalized. Be that as 
it may, the family which emerges (two 
cats figure largely, and are character- 
ized more tellingly than any of the hu- 
man members) is close-knit, affection- 
ate and humane. 

Mark and Dorothy (I hesitate to call 
The Professor by his first name; no- 
where in the book does his wife do so) 
are, as the book closes, “half-retired,” 
a pleasant state of life which allows for 
sleeping late, writing, lecturing when 
he chooses and arguing half the night 
with his sons. 

But we are never told what they ar- 
gue about. Yes, we are—once, and that’s 
when Mrs. Van Doren reports “at a par- 
ticularly tense moment, I heard The 
Professor, who had risen to his feet, say 
in a passionate, high, piteous voice: ‘I 
know I’m right!” In this instance the 
discussion is concerned with the best 
way to set a wren house on a 20-foot 
pole. Importantly, though, the book 
does make clear that when the other 
“half” of retirement comes, it will never 
find this busy, productive couple wring- 
ing their hands or looking backward. 

KATHARINE M. ByRNE 


THE THEATRE 


By Sheldon Cheney. Longmans, Green. 
592p. $8.50 


In sheer bulk this is a monumental vol- 
ume. As it describes three thousand 
years of the development of the theatri- 
cal arts, from dancing to drama, from 
Aeschylus to television, includes even a 
description of oriental drama, we must 
concede that it is a comprehensive 
work. Any reader not already steeped 
in the lore of the theatre will find Mr. 
Cheney’s book a valuable addition to 
his library. 
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The man who 
reads dictionaries 





FATHER HAROLD C. GARDINER, S.J., 
literary editor of America and author of 
Catholic Viewpoint on Censorship, says: 


7 \\" 7 RITERS are not always good 

spellers, my friends and 
coworkers (or should it be co-work- 
ers?) tell me, so I iook up the word 
in an effort to cooperate — or should 
it be co-operate (or perhaps coop- 
erate?). Dictionaries are fascinat- 
ing. depositaries of the linguistic lore 
of a people, and a tool that poor- 
spelling editors like me (like my- 
self?) should make more use of. 
Fowler would probably say, ‘of 
which I should make more use.’ But 
then, who is Fowler when we can 
prowl in Wesster’s New Wor.p 
Dictionary, College Edition. The 
‘American’ language? Yes, there is 
such a thing, and this dictionary is 
a wonderful source for good use 
of it.” 


Don't be misled! The word ‘Webster alone 
is no guarantee of excellence. Make sure 
you get the “experts' dictionary”— 
ask for a WORLD Webster. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW |WORLD 
DICTIONARY 


















142,000 
entries 


in various 
bindings, 
from $5.75 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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The effort to cover so much ground, 
however, compels the author to spread 
some of his material rather thin. His 
treatment of the Greek theatre, for in- 
stance, reveals little that has not been 
previously learned by veteran students 
of drama. For all but a few, however, 
the book will be a refresher of their 
dormant knowledge, and tyro students 
of drama will find the volume a cornu- 
copia of stage lore with a donus of de- 
lightful reading. 

As he follows the history of the stage, 
in its periods of puissance and decline, 
Mr. Cheney does not ignore the social 
forces that control, or at least influence, 
theatrical arts. Commenting on the 
Puritan attitude toward the theatre, he 
says: 


In recent centuries . . . our rigid 
Anglo-Saxon Protestant civilization 
has tried to taboo the sense activi- 
ties; it brought about a colorless 
epoch culminating in the drab 
19th century. . . . This civilization 
did not result in a real prohibition 
or suppression of the baser sensual 
pleasures, There are signs enough 
in German, British and American 
life of coarseness, of realism and 
materialism. But it did largely kill 
out the more admirable sensuous 
enjoyments in life and art. 


We do not have to be in total agree- 
ment with Mr. Cheney to concede that 





car Wilde: “Life always imitates art.” 


Mr. 
ground. He does not claim to have ex- 
plored the subject in depth, although | 
he probably has. He touches only the | 
periphery of the drama of India, China | 
and Japan, taking us no farther than | 
the frontier of a world of delicate and 
sensuous drama of which most Western | 
readers are ignorant. The view across 


that oriental drama will shortly enrich 
our native theatre. 





| 
the border is enough to convince us 


In its wide coverage of theatrical 


he has a strong case. Preventing realis- | 
tic portrayal of vice on the stage does | 


not rid society of vicious and immoral | 
men. The Puritans, of course, have a | 
strong rebuttal, cogently stated by Os- | 


In his discussion of oriental drama | 
Cheney is on less controversial | 














SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WASATCH 
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Salt Lake City, Utah 


From the private ski chalet in the center of the 
Brighton Ski Resort to the captivating view of 
the Great Salt Lake, SAINT MARY-OF-THE- 
WASATCH awaits students desiring B.A. and 
B.S. Degrees. COURSES IN LIBERAL ARTS, BUSI- 
NESS, EDUCATION, AND MEDICAL TECHNOL- 
OGY are offered. Under the guidance of THE 
SISTERS OF HOLY CROSS it allows, through 
limited class size, a full development of indi- 
vidual personalities, both the gifted and the 
average, by means of social, intellectual, and 


spiritual activities. 


| Reasonable fees for both resident and day 


| students. 


For further information address: 
Director of Admissions 
College of Saint Mary-of-the-Wasatch 
Box 1315 
Salt Lake City 8, Utah 
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course. Art, Music, Dancing, Dra- 
matics. Outdoor sports. 
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Catalogue. 
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arts the volume is critical as well as 


theatre in different climes and times. 
While drama, as it has come down from 
the Greeks, is obviously the author's 
true love, his strictures on the newer 
stage arts—motion pictures, radio and 
television—are never condescending. He 
is objective to the point of bending over 
backwards. 

In spite of its bulk this is not a heavy 
book to handle. It is beautifully bound 
and an attractive volume for readers 
who like to dress up their bookshelves. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


THE RECOVERY OF UNITY 
By E. L. Mascall. Longmans, Green. 242p. 
$5.7% 


A well-known Anglican clergyman, a 
member of the Oratory of the Good 
Shepherd and professor at Oxford Uni- 
versity, is author of this study devoted 
to Christian religious unity. He writes 
of such points as “Justification and 
Nominalism,” “The Problem of Angli- 
canism,” “The Lesson of Eastern Ortho- 
doxy.” He treats Luther, Zwingli, Cal- 
vin and Cranmer and devotes two final 
chapters to the Catholic Church and 
the papacy. 

Written, of course, from the Angli- 
can viewpoint, the work treats of unity 
with these convictions: 1) the problem 
of Christian unity is fundamentally a 
theological one; 2) theological issues 
are much more profound than is com- 
monly recognized; and 3) theological 
unity is something to be sought for its 
own sake, not merely because it is an 
indispensable instrument for the cause 
of Christian reunion. 

Many observations in this thought- 
provoking volume would meet with 
ready acceptance by Catholic theolo- 
gians. But the final chapters are the 
weakest. The author disagrees with the 
statement of Boniface VIII that sub- 
jection to the Roman Pontiff is a condi- 
tion for salvation. But this is a constant 
teaching of the Church, and has been 
repeated in our day by Pope John 
XXIII. 

The author says that the Church is 
primarily an organization, but we hold 
that it is also essentially a living and 
indivisible organism. He says that 
“Rome has written its corruptions into 
its dogma”—a gratuitous statement with 
which we hardly concur. Nor can we 
accept his statement that “how unity 
may be restored we cannot even specu- 
late.” We know precisely what is in- 
volved, as taught by the Church and 
defined by the Vatican Council. 

The author seems to confuse the 
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The Catholic Textbook Division 
of 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 


takes pleasure in announcing 
the establishment of 


A College Department 


Publications are on the way in philosophy, history and education, and 
will include texts, readings and other teaching materials. 


First Publication: 
ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY, by Etienne Gilson, 


Director of Studies, Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, Toronto. 


A college text in metaphysics. 


Ready, September, 1959. 


New York DOUBLEDAY Toronto 
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Mystical Body with the Communion of 
Saints—a strange misconception, since 
he quotes the Mystici Corporis of Pope 
Pius XII quite frequently. He misses 
the point of Catholic teaching on the 
episcopacy, too—he would have Catho- 
lics saying that bishops are not succes- 
sors of the apostles, but that only the 
Pope is. True, the Fathers of the 
Church did not speak explicitly of papal 
infallibility in terms used at the present 
time, but they surely illustrated by 
word and example the decisive teach- 
ing authority of the Church of Rome 


| and of the Pope. Nor do we agree that 
| St. Pius X was “intellectually naive.” 


We like the concluding thought of 
the volume, taken from Virgil's ‘first 
Eclogue. Tityrus describes his visit to 
Rome and when Meliboeus asks: “What 
took you to Rome?”, the other replies: 
“The call to liberty.” We should like to 
answer the question in another form 
and say: “The call of unity.” For in the 
providence of God, with the calling of 
the new ecumenical council, with the 
new awakening to the problems and is- 
sues of Christian unity, with a deeper 
awareness of the mission of the Church, 
we truly hope that the “call of unity” 
from Rome will be heard throughout 
the world. Titus CRANNY 


THE BRIDGE III 
Ed. by John M. Oesterreicher. Pantheon. 
383p. $4.50 


In its efforts to construct a bridge which 
will unite Jews and Christians in a 
community of understanding, respect 
and love, the Institute of Judeo-Chris- 
tian Studies, under its director Fr. 
Oesterreicher, pursues its task with in- 
defatigable patience. And tremendous 
patience is necessary. The bridge does 
not completely exist, it is under con- 
struction; and, though there is encour- 
agement from both sides, there are still 
many obstacles, not the least of which 
is the inability of so many on either 
brink to see that the construction must 
be carried on from both ends and meet 
in the middle. 

The Yearbook, whose third volume 
has now appeared, is but a small part 
of the construction work, but it is a 
significant part for all who will see its 
meaning. This present volume honors 
in its own way the outstanding contem- 
porary Jewish thinker, Martin Buber. 
There are, it is true, only two studies 
directly concerned with his thought, 
but the entire volume is concerned with 
issues which for him are burning. It 
is not mere coincidence that they should 
also be burning issues for Catholics 
who are concerned with understand- 
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departments. Collegiate nursing pro- 
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1959 Summer Session include 
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Creative Writing 

Guidance Workshop 
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Write for further information: 
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ing Jews and being understood by 
them. 

Nor is the mere fact that such studies 
are included significant; it is the quality 
of the scholarship they represent and 
the depth of sympathy they reveal 
which counts. Those who have criti- 
cized the results before will do so 
again, but it will be most unfortunate 
if their desire to criticize makes them 
deaf to the spirit which breathes 
throughout. 

The studies range from painstaking 
investigations of Old Testament teach- 
ing to a statement of current theolog- 
ical opinion regarding the status of 
Israel. It is not to be expected that such 
a variety of studies should be equal 
either in interest or in value, but a uni- 
formly high plane is maintained, and 
a reading of the entire volume will be 
found rewarding. It is impossible to 
single out one or more studies for par- 
ticular consideration, since such an in- 
dication of preference is more likely 
to manifest the interests of the reviewer 
than the objective value of the contribu- 
tions. Suffice it to say that anyone who 
is convinced that the bridge must be 
built cannot ignore this part of the 
construction effort. QuENTIN LAUER 


SIGMUND FREUD’S MISSION: An 
Analysis of His Personality and Influence 


By Erich Fromm. Harper. 119p. $3 


GOD AND FREUD: Religion Looks Anew 
at Love and Sin 


By Leonard Gross. McKay. 215p. $3.95 


One can almost be sure that a book by 
Erich Fromm will be both brilliant and 
controversial. This volume is no ex- 
ception. In the field of psychoanalysis 
Fromm speaks with authority. He is 
neither orthodox nor inimical .and he 
is particularly well informed. In his 
present work, setting out to examine 
the complex personality of the troubled 
genius who gave the world a new di- 
mension of human reality to contend 
with, he traces the relationship of vari- 
ous aspects of Freud’s personality with 
Freud’s own brain child, psycho- 
analysis. 

Freud was a good man with a pas- 
sion for truth as he saw it, plus an un- 
compromising faith in reason. Though 
he is tied up with sex in the minds of 
many, he was basically a puritan. To 
him a civilized person’s aim in life was 
to suppress emotional and sexual im- 
pulses. Though he espoused indepen- 
dence of thought, he seemingly was au- 
thoritarian and certainly brooked no 
rivals. Fromm indicates that he was 
dependent upon a mother figure and 
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“exalted and exalting” 


THE VIRGIN OF 
PORT LLIGAT 
by Fray Angelico Chavez 


“This is an exalted and exalting 
poem. ... As literature, as phi- 
losophy, as prayer, The Virgin of 
Port Lligat is a most significant 
production; and, in its invocation 
of harmony between Christian 
truth, ancient myth and the evo- 
lution of scientific thought in 
Western civilization, it may be 
a work of prophecy as well” 
—Pavuxt Horcan 


Limited, autographed, deluxe 
edition due May 1. $10 
Trade edition, May 18. $3.25 


At your bookstore or from 


ACADEMY GUILD PRESS 
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FRESNO 3, CALIFORNIA 
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transferred this dependence to Breur, 
Fleiss, Jung, Ferenczi and others for 
their approval. The history of his rela- 
tionships with these men is interesting; 
it seems to have followed a pattern 
which began with dependency but 
ended in a quarrel. Though this study 
is no diatribe, some will consider it 
querulous and call attention to the fact 
that Freud was always frank in reveal- 
ing his own neurotic traits and that 
Jones, his biographer, did not spare 
him. 

It is interesting to note that Freud’s 
original collaborators were all middle- 
class intellectuals with no_ political, 
religious or philosophic allegiance. 
Though Fromm sees Freud as difficult 
to live with, yet he appreciates his gifts, 
his honesty and his courage. He ends 
the book with the statement: 


The tragic character of his life 
may fill one not only with respect 
and admiration but [also] with 
loving compassion for a truly great 
man. 


Numerous professional people—cler- 
gymen, sociologists, psychiatrists and 
many more—were interviewed in the 
preparation of God and Freud. It is ap- 
parent that the author worked hard in 
gathering his data and presenting his 
thesis, yet one gets the feeling of an 
enthusiasm that is not quite within 
bounds, of a breathlessness to establish 
a close relationship between religion 
and psychiatry. Desirable as such a rap- 
port is, it is something which will have 
to be laboriously and painstakingly 
worked out. If it has come as quickly 
as is indicated here or if the influence 
of psychiatry has really reached such 
proportions, that development has es- 
caped me. 

One cannot comment upon the many 
things brought forth in this book in the 
short space of a review, but, in view of 
the fact that the author has mentioned 
this reviewer’s presidential address to 
the American Psychiatric Association, 
we can repeat something said in that 
address: 


If this cloud [of antiscientism] 
enlarges, it is because the scien- 
tists, or perhaps better the popu- 
larizers of science, have indulged 
in this imperialism and failed to 
recognize that human existence 
shows facets where science and her 
methodology prove _ insufficient. 
The same danger faces psychiatry, 
if its popularizers become too en- 
thusiastic or its enthusiasts become 
too popular. We would lose many 
of our gains if we were injudicious 
enough to inflate the importance 
of our discipline in human affairs. 
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One is in admiration of the author 
and his efforts and may hope that much 
good will come from the closer relation- 
ship between psychiatry and religion, 
but caution is the watchword. 

FRANCIs J. BRACELAND 


PARTIES AND POLITICS IN MODERN 
FRANCE 


By Richard Barron. Public Affairs Press. 
213p. $4.50 


“L’Obélisque sans la Concorde” was the 
French witticism applied to General 
de Gaulle as head of the Provisional 
Government immediately after World 
War II. The quip referred not only to 
the tallness of the General and the 
beautiful Place de la Concorde of 
which the stone shaft is the center, but 
also to the lack of harmony apparent 
even in those early days of postwar 
politics in France. This disharmony, a 
product of French history and the mul- 
tiparty system, was to project itself into 
the Fourth Republic and was chronic 
enough to cause its extinction 12 years 
later. 

Professor Barron gives a detailed ac- 
count of the early years of the Fourth 
Republic, with vivid, interesting de- 
scriptions of the maneuvering of the 
various parties for position, as well as 
the ambitions of the men who led these 
parties or who contended for leader- 
ship. He analyzes the successes and 
failures of each group and the tensions 
which existed among the parties inside 
and outside of Parliament in a manner 
which, since we now know the out- 
come, vests the period with the charac- 
ter of the opening of a Greek tragedy. 

Special mention must be made of his 
understanding of the motives and 
drives of French Communists, the or- 
ganization and operations of their 
party, and of the description of the 
dilemma of the Socialists, torn between 
their democratic and humanitarian im- 
pulses and their Marxist program. Also 
of interest is the story of the oscillation 
of the fortunes of “de Gaullism” and de 
Gaulle, properly considered as separate 
entities. 

The value of the book, however, is 
very limited. In contrast to the detail 
given about the late ’40’s, there is little 
or nothing concerning the politics of 
the ’50’s. Surely the second and third 
acts in the drama of the Fourth Re- 
public were as worthy of careful an- 
alysis as was the beginning, yet the 
reader is asked to be content with a 
synopsis in some matters and silence 
in others. The introductory material 
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oversimplifies the division of France 


SCHOOLS 
WITHOUT DESKS? 


as hard to imagine as a 
well-informed Catholic 


teacher without a copy of 
Teaching Liturgy 


in Schools 
by Mother Emmanuel, C.S.A. 


Here is a convincing argument—and 
a workable plan—for integrating the 
liturgy into the entire fabric of a Cath- 
olic education. Surely a “must” for 
every teacher in the Catholic school 


system. 


only $1.50 at all bookstores 


or direct from 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 
744 E. 79th St. 
Chicago 19, Ill. 


(also ask for our complete catalog) 











Collegiate Philosophy Series 
Kenneth Dougherty, S.A. 


Logic 
An Introduction to 
'. Aristotelian Formal Logic 





e Arranged in 3 Parts: Concept, Judg- 
ment, Reasoning. * Equipped with 
class-exercises, and chapter-ques- 
tions, suggested readings. 


$2.50 per copy 





Cosmology 


An Introduction to the 
Thomistic Philosophy of Nature 


eA complex subject is unified ac- 
cording to the 4 Causes of Aristotle. 
* Replete with illustrations from com- 
mon experience and modern science. 


$3.00 per copy 
Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N.Y. 
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SPEAKING: A Course for Secondary Schools 
Correct Speaking, Adult Speaking, Effective Speaking, Planned Speaking 


$1.28 each 


Loyola University Press, 3445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13 


« @109 NMoa ANOINHOAL ANOHd SIHL La9 OL SHNOH SANVL LI ‘ZIHM FAD 
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Trinity College 
Fifty-ninth Y ear 


Liberal Arts College For Women 
Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur 














St. Procopius College 


Lisle, Illinois (In Suburban Chicago) 


A College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Conducted by the Benedictine Fathers 


A fully accredited four-year college for men offering degree programs in 
the arts and sciences, and pre-professional programs for engineering, 
medicine, dentistry, law, teaching, and divinity 
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into “Left” and “Right” and reveals the 
all-too-common habit of identifying 
“the Church” with the latter. The chap- 
ter on the Catholic-inspired MRP lacks 
the understanding and attention which 
that party deserves. 

One suspects throughout that this 
was an incomplete work which was 
rushed into print under the apprehen- 
sion that the subject was becoming an 
historical study rather than being a 
meaningful presentation of an existing 
situation. The references to recent 
events tacked on to some of the chap- 
ters, the one-page index, the numerous 
instances of typographical errors and 
poor editing all fortify this suspicion. 

RayMonpD L. CAROL 


HENRY ADAMS: The Middle Years 
By Ernest Samuels. Harvard U. 514p, 
$7.50 


Professor Samuels is writing a three- 
volume biography of Adams, of which 
this is the second part. Each volume is 
written to be read independently, The 
Young Henry Adams having appeared 
some years ago and the final volume, 
Henry Adams: Second Harvest, being 
some years away. But certainly the 
years here considered (1877-1890) are 
the most productive and the most im- 
portant in understanding this highly 
complex intellectual. 

In the present concern at the dearth 
of intellectuals in our society, it is well 
to consider one we have produced. Per- 
haps we naively believe that by glam- 
orizing the life of the intellectual we 
can lead adolescents to choose intellec- 
tuality rather than business or medicine 
or law as a profession. If so, the Henry 
Adams of this remarkable biography 
will correct our romantic oversimplifica- 
tions. He is by no means typical—if 
there is such a figure as the typical in- 
tellectual—but to know him is to un- 
derstand something of the traditions, 
the training and the troubles such a life 
entails. The intellectual need not be 
descended from two Presidents, nor 
trained at Harvard and at German 
graduate schools, nor _ desperately 
shaken by the mental collapse and later 
suicide of an adored wife, but these 
were important factors in Adams’ life. 

The extent to which Adams was 
shaped by the family traditions and the 
intellectual elite to which he was born 
is considered in the earlier book. In this 
volume Adams’ career is taken up after 
his marriage to the charming, clever, 
but high-strung Marian Hooper. He 
was professor of history at Harvard and 
concurrently editor of the North Amer- 
ican Review, but he renounced both 
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The new book by 


BARBARA 
WARD 


Five Ideas That 
Change the World 


“The five ideas concern nation- 
alism, industrialism, colonialism, 
communism and internationalism, 
each bespeaking her remarkable 
gift for lucid exposition of the 
complex. Her vision is an ideal- 
ist’s, her reportorial eye a real- 


"—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
Atall book stores $3.75 
NORTON “Books That Live” 





positions (either of which might have 
been the climax rather than the pre- 
liminary to another’s career) to move 
to Washington, D. C. Here he organ- 
ized his life for his great project, the 
nine-volume History of the United 
States during the Administration of Jef- 
ferson and Madison. It was to be a pi- 
oneer study for which he must not only 








{POPULAR 
Schwann 
Travel 


Widely reviewed and highly 

















Now Available: 


FIRST 
PHILOSOPHY 


An Introductory Text 
in Metaphysics 


By ROBERT J. KREYCHE 
St. Joseph's College 


A new Holt-Dryden Textbook 
for Catholic Colleges 


By the Same Author 
LOGIC FOR 
UNDERGRADUATES 


1954 


Henry Holt and Co. 
383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17 
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Our Reviewers 


An associate fellow at the Russian 
Research Center, Harvard Uni- 
versity, NicHoLas DEWITT is 
author of Soviet Professional 
Manpower — Its Education, 
Training and Supply (Nation- 
al Science Foundation, 1955). 

James S. DonnELLY is dean and 
associate professor of history in 
the Fordham University School 
of Education. 

JaMeEs COoL.ins, author of many 
books on contemporary philo- 
sophical problems and move- 
ments, is professor of philoso- 
phy at St. Louis University. 

The authority of HeELen C. 
WuiTE to assess the Middle 
Ages is attested to by her many 
historical novels that deal with 
that period, the latest of which 
was Bird of Fire (Macmillan, 
1958), a retelling of the life 
of St. Francis of Assisi. Doctor 
White is professor of English 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

KATHARINE ByrneE will be re- 
membered for her witty and 
provocative articles in our col- 
umns, such as “Happy Little 
Wives and Mothers” (4/7/56) 
and “Egghead Parents” 
(4/27/57). 

THEOPHILUS LEwis, dean of 
AMERICA’s columnists, has been 
reviewing plays for this Review 
since 1945. 

Tirus CRANNY, S.A., i. national 
director of the Chair of Unity 
Octave. He wrote “Our Lady 
and Ecumenism” (Am. 
1/3/57). 

QUENTIN LAUER, s.J., teaches in 
the Department of Philosophy 
at Fordham University. 

FRANCIS J. BRACELAND, M.D., is 
president of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association. 

RayMonp L. Caro. _ teaches 
courses in government at Le 
Moyne College, Syracuse, N. Y. 

C. Carroiut Ho.uis is professor 
of English at the University of 
Detroit. 








praised the Schwann Travel guides 
cover a particular area or country 
—its Catholic heritage, art and 
culture through monuments and 
museums. Written by art histori- 
ans, each guide is abundantly il- 
lustrated with multi-colored maps, 
indexes, etc. It is designed for the 
traveler as well as the armchair 
historian. 


@ LOURDES AND CATHEDRAL 
TOUR 


Paris, Chartres, Reims, Amiens, etc. 


@ ROME 
The entire city and the Vatican 


@ BELGIUM 
The entire country. Ready end of April 


M@ CENTRAL ITALY 


Florence, Assisi, Perugia, Siena, Pisa 
$1.50 each 
Through all bookstores 


HELICON 
PRESS 


Baltimore 27, Md. 










Devon Preparatory 
School 


conducted by 


THE PIARIST FATHERS 
Devon, Pa. MUrray 8-2672 


Day and Resident Students 
Strictly Academic Course 
Emphasis on Scholastic Achievement 


Faculty of European and American 
trained priests and laymen 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 22—July 31 


For information: Address Headmaster 














For all Catholic Books 
SEE, WRITE OR WIRE 


ALVERNIA 


CANADA'S CATHOLIC 
BOOK HOUSE 


& 
Fast Delivery 
Gift Certificates 
Free Research 
= 
Visit Alvernia 
70 Notre Dame West 


Near Place d’Armes 
Vi. 9-2924 





Montreal, P. Quebec 
In the Desmarais and Robitaille Bldg. 
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IVAN 
MESTROVIC, 
SCULPTOR 
and PATRIOT 


by Laurence Schmeckebier 





Characterized as “the greatest phe- 
nomenon among sculptors” of his 
days, this first authentic biography 
of Mestrovic’s life and work, pub- 
lished to commemorate his 75th year, 
demonstrates the character and con- 
tinuing development of that artistic 
phenomenon. 

168 pp. of illustrations. 
66 pp. of text $10.00 


MERIT RATING 
FOR TEACHERS? 


edited by Virgil M. Rogers 


The most controversial issue in pub- 
lic education today, Merit Rating and 
Teacher Salary schedules, was cov- 
ered completely during a workshop 
held at Syracuse University, July, 
1958. Varying views on basic issues, 
principles, suggested solutions and 
various complexities of merit rating 
are included. Most valuable for edu- 
cators everywhere. 
128 pp. $1.75 


ATTITUDES OF 
EDUCATORS TOWARD 
EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 


by Norris G. Haring, George G. Stern 
and William M. Cruickshank 


Attitudes of the classroom teacher 
toward exceptional children are criti- 
cally examined. The authors feel 
many experienced children now be- 
ing educated in special classes are 
qualified for regular grade place- 
ment. Success of any plan of integra- 
tion depends largely upon the teach- 
er’s attitude. 


SYRACUSE 
UN IVERSITY PRESS 


rewster House 
Syracuse 10, New York 


SEND FOR BREWSTER HOUSE BOOK NEWS 








do the original research but also for- 
mulate a philosophy of society in terms 
of which the mass of chaotic records 
could be transformed to meaningful 
history. 

There was much that might have le- 
gitimately redirected his unusual talents. 
He did not work for money, fame or 
position. He could and did write criti- 
cism, society fiction (Democracy and 
Esther) and biography (Gallatin and 
Randall), but these were interludes to 
the magnum opus. And for this great 
work, after his wife’s shocking death 
and his own consequent years of grief, 
the completion came about not from the 
solace of work or the satisfaction of the 
task but from a sense of duty and re- 
sponsibility. 

Through expert use of family records, 
diaries and letters, Prof. Samuels has 
shown the complex of family loyalties, 
tensions, crises and sorrows which hu- 
manize the Adamses but out of which 
grew the discipline so necessary for a 
person of Henry Adams’ extreme sen- 
sitivity. That his career brought him 
ultimately to a despairing view of life 
is true, but more impressive is the hu- 
manistic discipline which helped him to 
use if not to alleviate that despair. The 
later consequences of his despair are 
found in the famous Mont-Saint-Michel 
and Chartres and The Education of 
Henry Adams. These works, both writ- 
ten after 1900, have always been of 
special interest to Catholic readers, and 
since they are to be treated in the last 
volume of this definitive study one can 
only wish the author good health and 
Godspeed. C. Carrott Ho tis 


FILMS 





THE DIARY OF ANNE FRANK (20th 
Century-Fox). It is no longer important 
whether or not an adolescent girl 
named Anne Frank actually wrote her 
world famous diary. Nor does it mat- 
ter whether Frances Goodrich and Al- 
bert Hackett, who dramatized the diary 
for the stage and have now adapted it 
for the screen, are faithful to the factual 
letter of their source material. Whatever 
its claim to actuality, the story, as it 
evokes a shameful chapter of immedi- 
ately past history, has assumed legend- 
ary, larger-than-truth proportions as a 
symbol both of man’s inhumanity to 
man and of the capacity of the human 
spirit to flourish in adversity. 
Unfortunately the appalling fact that 
six million Jews perished in the death 
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THE 
ORATORY 
SCHOOL 


Catholic Preparatory for Boys 


14 Beprorp Roap, Summit, N. J. 
CRestview 3-1085 


Accredited 


Priests and Laymen 
250 Students 
All Sports 


BOARDING AND DAY 
Board and tuition $1,300 
Tuition only $450 
Rev. John J. Bain 
Headmaster 
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SEATILE 
UNIVERSITY 


(A Co-educational School located 
in the Queen City of the 
Northwest) 


offers You 


a wide variety of courses 
in the following schools: 


COLLEGE OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 


SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE AND FINANCE 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


COLLEGE OF SISTER 
FORMATION 


GRADUATE SCHOOL 
EVENING DIVISION 
SUMMER SCHOOL 

ROTC UNIT 


For further information write: 
Director of Admissions 


SEATTLE UNIVERSITY 


Broadway and Madison 
Seattle 22, Wash. 
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ROCHESTER 


ROCHESTER 10, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of Saint Joseph 


B.A. AND B.S. DEGREES 


LIBERAL ARTS—SCIENCE 
EpucAaTION—ART—MuUusICc 
SPEECH AND DRAMA 
PRE-PROFESSIONAL SOCIAL WORK 
NursING—MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 


BusINEsSsS—SPEECH CORRECTION 
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camps of the Third Reich for no other 
reason than an accident of birth is al- 
most impossible for the mind to assim- 
ilate except as a statistic. Yet we can 
begin to grasp the scope of this tragedy 
when we consider that, of the eight 
people with whom we become intimate- 
ly concerned in the movie, only one 
survived their subsequent captivitv at 
the hands of the Germans. And the 
tragedy is further personalized because 
these eight people, who for two years 
shared a self-imposed imprisonment in 
the physically and psychologically op- 
pressive confines of an Amsterdam at- 
tic in a desperate bid for self-preserva- 
tion, are such vivid, believable and uni- 
versally recognizable human beings. 

No doubt there are literally count- 
less other stories which might have 
served equally well to epitomize the 
ordeal of European Jewry in the mid- 
20th century. On a worldwide basis 
however it is The Diary of Anne Frank 
more than any other work which has 
become that symbol—as a book trans- 
lated into 21 languages and as a play 
performed successfully in some 380 
countries including Germany. 

In a sense it was courageous of pro- 
ducer-director George Stevens, one of 
Hollywood’s authentic creative talents, 
to undertake to film anything so widely 
acclaimed in other media. On one hand 
he risked undue censure if the result 
fell short of perfection. On the other 
the familiarity of the material imposed 
its own set of disciplines and might 
seem unduly to limit his sphere of cre- 
ativity. Stevens however has risen 
splendidly to the challenge. Along the 
way he has licked a formidable array 
of technical problems and gives a vir- 
tuoso demonstration of the director's 
“art that conceals art.” The finished 
product has individuality and a genu- 
inely cinematic form. Also, in common 
with both the book and the play, it 
has the stature which enables it to 
transcend the ugliness of its temporal 
circumstances and become an inspiring 
tribute to the spirit of man. The Cin- 
emaScope photography, incidentally, is 
the work of Jack Cardiff, sometimes 
called the world’s greatest color cin- 
ematographer, who here proves himself 
just as much of an artist in black-and- 
white. 

I am of two minds about the use of 
the unknown and untrained Millie 
Perkins in the title role. Miss Perkins 
is appealing and obviously both sensi- 
tive and intelligent, but even so per- 
ceptive a director as Stevens is not 
always able to conceal her lack of ex- 
perience. And she is seldom capable 
of suggesting the amazing inner re- 








Notable biography 
reveals how Madame 
de Lafayette clung 
boldly to religious faith 
in the midst of the 
French Terror 


Overshadowed in history by the 
spectacular career of her husband, 
Adrienne de Lafayette is now 
recognized in a biography worthy 
of her daring and her remarkable 
personality—incorruptible in an 
age of corruption and violence. 


“As I read, I was increasingly 
impressed by the simple nobility 
of Madame de Lafayette’s life. 
Constance Wright’s book is a 
revelation in that it shows how 
moving and heroic can be the life 
of a woman who is simply good 
and devoted. I need scarcely add 
that Miss Wright is completely 
familiar with her material. Her 
account of the tragedies that 
struck the House of Noailles dur- 
ing the Terror is superbly done.” 
—J. CHRISTOPHER HEROLD 
Author of Mistress to an Age 
National Book Award Winner 


Madame de 
Lafayette 


By CONSTANCE WRIGHT 


A Catholic Digest 
Book Club Selection 


At all bookstores. $4.50 
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NOW — SAVE 
up to 38% on 

} Superbly Crafted 
SECTIONAL 

BOOKCASES! 


Handsome, Quality 
Furniture for your 
Home or Office Library 
. at Low, Direct- 
frow- -Factory prices! 


BUY NOW - - ADD LATER! 


Over 1,000, ,000 satisfied customers have bought famous 
Lundstrom secti i—the that grows with 
_ seany — at direct- to-you savings up to 38%. 
odern styling and quality construction features as- 
sure lifetime beauty, convenience and service. Glass 
ws that glide completely out of the way . 
Special Interlock device that assures perfect fit 
between —. Sizes to fit almost any wall 
er ... Woods and finishes to match any decor 
sivte S open stock—matching sections always 
available rite today for Price List—simplified Onder 
Form and Catalog -)-459, 
All items shipped on approval... 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 
Cc. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. 
Little Falls, N.Y. Since 1899 














Ursuline 


College 


LOUISVILLE 6, KENTUCKY 


A liberal arts college for women 
conducted by the Ursuline Nuns of 
* Louisville 
“A century of tradition in educating 
young women” 


© Fully accredited 
e B.A. Degree 
© Complete program in liberal arts 


Theology Education 
Philosophy Sociology 
English Chemistry 
History Biology 

Music Mathematics 
Languages Home Economics 


© Special programs in medical technol- 
ogy, speech therapy, business, elemen- 
tary education, physical education. 
¢ Also journalism, art, psychology, die- 
tetics, dramatics. 
Resident and day students 
For information write: 
Director of Admissions 








sources of the real Anne, though few 
actresses in the appropriate age cate- 
gory could. Without qualification the 
rest of the cast are splendid: Joseph 
Schildkraut, Gusti Huber and Lou 
Jacobi from the original stage produc- 
tion as the indomitable Mr. Frank, his 
patient wife and the not so indomitable 
Mr. Van Daan respectively; Shelley 
Winters, Ed Wynn, Richard Beymer 
and Diane Baker as the other attic in- 
habitants; and Douglas Spencer and 
Dody Heath as their Dutch protectors. 
[L of D: A-I] 


THE TEMPEST (Paramount). Dino 
di Laurentiis, who produced War and 
Peace, has now brought out another 
king-size Technicolor spectacle based 
on a Russian historical novel and featur- 
ing an international cast. This one con- 
cerns the peasant revolt against Cather- 
ine the Great (Viveca Lindfors), led 
by Pugachoy (Van Heflin), who 
claimed to be Czar Peter III. In deal- 
ing with these events, which usually 
get short shrift in American school his- 
tory texts, the picture generates a lot 
of vitality and what seems like an au- 
thentic feeling for the period. Also its 
photography and a couple of battle se- 
quences, filmed in Yugoslavia with the 
cooperation of several thousand of 
Marshal Tito’s troops, are electrifying. 
Unhappily, in between battles and mat- 
ters of historical significance the movie 
devotes a good deal of time to the 
acute romantic problems of an aristo- 
crat (Geoffrey Horne) and a humble 
captain’s daughter (Silvana Mangano). 
Whether the original nove] (Pushkin’s 
The Captain’s Daughter,) the script or 
the insipid performances of the juvenile 
leads or a combination of all three is 
to blame, this part of the film is of 
little interest and less significance. [L 
of D: A-I] 


THE SOUND AND THE FURY (20th 
Century-Fox). In Long Hot Summer, 
released a year ago, Joanne Woodward 
played a Faulkner heroine of consid- 
erable breeding and integrity—which 
was fortunate because most of the other 
characters in the film had little of 
either. In this second Faulkner adapta- 
tion, assembled by the same director 
(Martin Ritt), producer (Jerry Wald) 
and scenarists (Irving Ravetch and 
Harriet Frank Jr.), Miss Woodward 


turns up again, this time playing a crazy, 
mixed-up kid. Her confused viewpoint 
is understandable considering that the 
family with whom she resides in a de- 
caying mansion consists of a feeble- 
minded uncle (Jack Warden), an alco- 
holic uncle (John Beal) and a dour 








Notices 


25 cents per word 
Payment with order 











ALTAR CLOTHS—Imported, exquisitely 
hand embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroidered 
Altar Linens. Church Linens by the yard 
including crease resisting Alb Linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 





CATHOLIC FILM DIRECTORY—1959. Now 
available—more than 200 Catholic Reli- 
gious Films described in annotated listings 
—FREE to Clergy and Religious—$1.00 
to others. Dept. AM—29 Salem Way, 
Yonkers 3, N. Y. 





“FOR RELIEF FOR THE MENTALLY 
AFFLICTED OF OUR TIME write THE 
LEAGUE OF ST. DYMPHNA, 204 Avenue 
A, New York 9, N. Y.” 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST. Struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion, 15,000; Catholics, 21; Please help! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s 
Parish, Hartsville, South Carolina. 
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A COLLEGE sce 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fully accredited four-year college preparatory 
courses for resident and day students conducted 
hy the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre Dame, 
ind. Beautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 
Cleveland with easy access to all social and 
cultural activities. Excellent facilities. Wide 
range of sports. Small classes. Counseling and 
guidance. sit 
Office of Admissions 


Box F Gates Mills, Ohio 
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and antagonistic step-uncle (Yul Bryn- 
ner with hair). Matters presently go 
from bad to worse when her nympho- 
maniac mother (Margaret Leighton) 
returns home for the first time since 
the girl's illegitimate birth, having 
neither the looks nor the strength left 
to continue her former life. Feeling re- 
jected on all sides the heroine is about 
to elope with a cad from the circus 
(Stuart Whitman), when the script re- 
lents and announces that step-uncle 
Brynner is a splendid and even a ro- 
mantic fellow, who was only being 
cruel to be kind. 

The picture has an integrity of mood 
and a dignity which the synopsis does 
not suggest. In addition it has several 
good performances and one really dis- 
tinguished one—by Miss _ Leighton. 


What it badly needs however is a 
leavening of normalcy such as Miss 
Woodward provided in the earlier film. 
The synthetic happy ending is no ap- 
preciable help in this regard. [L of D: 
A-IIT] 


Morra WALSH 


THEATRE 


SWEET BIRD OF YOUTH, by Ten- 
nessee Williams, is currently housed at 
the Martin Beck, and brilliantly per- 
formed by a top-drawer cast that in- 





cludes Paul Newman, Geraldine Page 
and Sidney Blackmer. Although it has 
rarely been mentioned, if ever, Wil- 
liams is as coy as T. S. Eliot in reveal- 
ing the essential meaning of his plays. 
The difference is that Williams seems 
to think that sex is the elixir of life 
while Eliot writes from a more mature 
point of view. Williams’ latest play 
reeks with dalliance, cynicism and well- 
dressed degeneracy. Beneath the 
noisome scum, however, there is shrewd 
observation of character and at least 
the germ of a moral homily. 

The pivotal character is a highly 
sexed young man who early in life dis- 
covers that he has a way with girls and 
decides that catering to women with 
more money than virtue is the shortest 
road to success. He is quickly and pain- 
fully disillusioned. The play seems to 
say in three acts what the Bible says 
in half a sentence: Remember your 
Creator in the days of your youth. 

Williams, in most of his plays, leans 
heavily on Freudian motivation. He 
made a departure in Orpheus Descend- 
ing, which has a social coloration, and 
in Sweet Bird the color is more vivid 
and the impact stronger. The most ex- 
citing scene is a blistering satire of 
racist demagoguery for political ends. 
One must scoop up shovels of salacity 
tu discover a spoonful of edification, 
however, and decide for one’s self 
whether the reward is worth the effort. 
Aside from these moral weaknesses, 
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the drama’s emotional impact is stun- 
ning. The characters are virile, their 
speech is vividly colloquial, with a 
hint of blank verse in its turbulence, 
and there is never a slackening of sus- 
pense. More significant, the drama is a 
montage of a thousand crime and scan- 
dal stories we have read in the news- 
papers. Williams holds a mirror up to 
what the Saturday Evening Post has 
serialized as the face of America, and 
the reflection is not flattering. 

The luminous portrayals of their 
roles by Paul Newman, Geraldine Page 
and Sidney Blackmer have already been 
mentioned, and detailed description of 
their excellence would be as superfluous 
as spraying rosewater on roses. Except 
in the case of Miss Page. In her han- 
dling of a character wholly different 
from her former assignments Miss Pzge 
is splendid. 

Supporting performers, directed by 
Elia Kazan, are convincing in their 
roles. Jo Mielziner designed and 
lighted the settings, and the playbill 
gives Anna Hill Johnstone credit for 
the costumes. Their craftsmanship is 
faultless. 


THE GERANIUM HAT, presented by 
Saul Gottlieb and Robert Welber at the 
off-Broadway Orpheum, might have 
been a beguiling fantasy if the author 
had made up his mind what kind of 
play he wanted to write. Bernard Evs- 
lin let his mind wander too often, how- 
ever, and the consequence is a badly 
articulated script, provocative at some 
points and disappointing at others. His 
plot line is an ingenious mixture of 
fairy tale and melodrama that keeps 
suspense alive, but it is fouled up with 
dialog that swings erratically from verse 
to realism with a plethora of malodor- 
ous words. 

Once upon a time, the story should 
begin, there was a chemist who in- 
vented a formula for reducing things 
to a minimum, and this chemist worked 
in a mythical country with more than 
a slight resemblance to Graustarkia. A 
puppet master stole the formula and 
sprinkled it on all the actors he could 
catch napping, thus assembling a com- 
pany of living marionettes. There is a 
touch of satire here, contrasting the 


imaginative mind that creates with the | 


acquisitive mind that exploits. But the 
author doesn’t discipline his ideas or 
follow through with them. Instead he 
disperses them in a detached philosophy 
of life that went out of date with three- 
per-cent beer. 

What’s left is the skeleton of a 
charming fantasy that occasionally 








breaks free of its encumbering realism, 
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Social Problems And Social Action 
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Catholic from every point of view, 
this text introduces your students to 
the Church’s position on social prob- 
lems. The book is more than a disserta- 
tion on theory—it is a chronicle of facts 
taken from the author’s personal ex- 
perience in the field of social work 
and undergraduate teaching. Feasible 
remedies to social problems are sug- 
gested, within the framework of the 
Catholic viewpoint. 

480 pp. Published 1958 Text price $6.25 
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by Dr. Clemens are: the nature of love, 
economics in marriage, family roles, 
and working wives. 

356 pp. Published 1957 Text price $5.50 
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Based on extensive research, the text 
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provocatively imaginative and humor- 
ous in its moments of flight. 

The play has the benefit of sympa- 
thetic performance in the important 
roles and intelligent direction by David 
Brooks. Robert Fletcher’s settings pro- 
vide a properly elfin atmosphere for the 
action, but they tend to topple when 
an actor leans on them. Theoni Vach- 
lioti Aldredge designed the appropri- 
ate costumes. If Mr. Evslin had done 
as well for his play as his auxiliary 
craftsmen, The Geranium Hat would 
be a deliciously humorous fantasy. 


PAROCHIAL THEATRE, Readers in 
the New York area may be interested 
in an announcement by Xavier Players. 
Beginning with a performance on April 
8, The Mousetrap will be presented on 
three weekends. The place, of course, 
is Xavier Auditorium. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


THE WORD 





Grant, we beseech Thee, O almighty 
God, that we, who have completed the 
observance of the paschal festival, may 
keep it, by Thy bounty, in our life and 
behavior (Prayer of the Mass for Low 
Sunday). 


Even the most indifferent Catholic (a 
queer bird, by no means extinct) can- 
not fail to notice the recurrent rhythm 
of the Church’s liturgical seasons and 
festivals. The earnest Catholic grows 
more sensitive to this steady rhythm 
with every passing year. Perhaps it 
would be profitable to ask once more, 
on this Sunday after Easter, the pri- 
mary question concerning the seasonal 
life of the Church. What is it all about? 
What is the intent, the thinking that 
underlies the whole ecclesiastical cal- 
endar? What are these varied fasts 
and feasts for? 

There is a triple answer to this funda- 
mental inquiry. 

First—and this mystical truth can 
hardly be overestimated—Christ our 
Lord lives again and yet in the Church. 
The familiar statement is rich in mean- 
ing. Not only is the Church the living 
Mystical Body of Christ; not only is 
Christ present in the Church in the 
sense of always being with her and in 
her to guide and rule and protect ac- 
cording to the clear guarantee with 
which the Matthean Gospel closes; not 
only is Christ ever present, physically 





and sacramentally, in almost every 
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It is this complete man which both student and 
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church of the Church; but, in addition 

to all this, Christ our Saviour symbolic- 

ally repeats in each year of the Church’s 
life on earth His own chronological life 
on earth. Symbolically and, because of 
the profound mystery of ever-flowing 
grace, more than symbolically, each 
one of us can annually accompany our 
Lord through the days of His mortal 
life, from His birth to His ascension, 
much as His own Mother did. 

The second reason for the seasonal 
liturgy of the Church is, of course, 
didactic. By repeating, in her own life, 
the life, death and glorification of her 
exalted Bridegroom, Mother Church 
steadily and lovingly instructs her be- 
loved children in the sublime subject 
which they must know above every 
other: Christ. This, for each one of us, 
is the lesson of lessons, the fair, deep 
learning that is so much more than 
learning. May you and all the saints, 
prays St. Paul, be enabled to measure, 
in all its breadth and length and height 
and depth, the love of Christ, to know 
what passes knowledge. 

The final intention of Holy Mother 
Church in her liturgical life is that 
plain and practical profit for which she 
asks in the Mass-prayer of this day: that 
we, who have completed the obser- 
vance of the paschal festival, may keep 
it, by Thy bounty, in our life and be- 
havior. In other words, it is to be ex- 
pected that what we annually repeat 
in our devotional life may gradually be- 
come more and more effective in our 
daily moral life. 

Is there not an unobtrusive danger 
that even in the case of the serious and 
convinced Catholic his life and be- 
havior may congeal into a static, situ- 
ational thing and cease to be vital, re- 
ligiously speaking? This man is sober 
and faithful to his wife; and there’s an 
end. This woman frequents the sacra: 
ments and prays to St. Jude; and there’s 
an end. I, the priest, offer Mass and 
recite the office; and there’s an end. 
But is there to be no spiritual growth 
or advance or deepening in our life and 
behavior? Might not each Lent make 
us all a little more self-disciplined, 
might not another Christmas make a 

poor man a shade more content to be 
poor with the poor Christ, might not 
the newest Easter make me regard with 
new calm the certainty of my own ulti- 
mate death? 

But growth of this noble sort is some- 
thing considerably more than an ethical 
achievement. It is a supernatural grace; 
and that is why wise Mother Church 
asks for it, of God’s loving and gener- 
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Founded in 1831, Xavier University 
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Exclusive! 
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SPECIAL CATHOLIC CHALLENGES 
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